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. @ beautifully detailed dress plus a new cut 
jacket. Here, one from a collection, by one 
of M&R's famous Virginia Room designers. 


HERBERT SONDHEIM'S black textured silk costume, 


black and white stripes lining the released cut-away 
jacket, 175.00. Miss May's straw Padre, 29.98 


® RICHMOND @ CHARLOTTESVILLE ® ROANOKE 


Millor s Rhoads 


THE Shopping Center 











f COMPLETELY FURNISHES THE LIBRARY 
FROM FLOWERS OWN FURNITURE FACTORY 


BEAUTIFULLY designed and sturdily constructed of Appalachian red oak or maple, 
FLOWERS LIBRARY FURNITURE is the proud product of our own modern furni- 
ture factory at Lawrenceville. Every need in library furniture is included, with en- 
during quality and genuine value assured. 


Library Chairs Library Tables Book Cases & Shelving 
(Rubber Cushion Glides) (36”"x60”, 72” and 90”) (With or Without Backs) 
Card Catalog Cabinets Atlas Cases Dictionary Stands 

Charging Desks Step Stools Magazine & Newspaper Racks 

Individual Study Tables Book Trucks Book Displayers 


Sectional 
Charging 
Desk 


designed for beauty 
and working ease. 
Composed of popular 
arrangement of in- 
dividual units. Mod- 
ern in appearance, 
with choice of solid 
wood, plastic or lino- 
leum tops. 











aaa Rear View 
of Charging 
Desk Unit 


Assembled from 
units which can 
be arranged ac- 
cording to indi- 
vidual preference. 
This makes a 
highly flexible 
unit, designed to 
meet every re- 
quirement. For 
small, medium or 
large libraries. 








327 West Main St., Richmond, Virginia 





Furniture Factory: Lawrenceville, Va. 
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in fashion—in versatility! Dyed- 
to-match sweater-dress. Easy-care orlon’ 
sweater, rayon dress with the texture 

of silk linen. 12 to 20; mauve pink or 
blue. 25.00. Misses’ Dresses, 3rd. * +.m. rev. 
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Published monthly except June, July and 
August by VIRGINIA EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, 
Inc., 116 South Third Street, Richmond 19, 
Virginia. 

Missing Numberse—Subscribers failing to re- 
ceive any issue will confer a favor by notify- 
ing us. 

Change of Address should be sent promptly. 
Both old and new addresses must be given. 

Contributions Welcomed—Articles or news 
notices of interest to Virginia teachers will be 
welcomed and space found for as many as 
possible. Articles submitted are not returned ; 
therefore contributors are urged to retain a 
copy. 

Deadline for copy—Tenth of month preced- 
ing publication. (September and October is- 
sues have deadline of July 25 and August 25, 
respectively.) 

Subscription price, $3.00 per year; 50 cents 
single copy. 

Membership fee in the Virginia Education 
Association, Inc., $5.00, including subscription 
to the Virginia Journal of Education. 

Second-class mail privileges authorized at 
Richmond, Virginia. 
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ROBERT F. WILLIAMS, Editor 
PHYLLIS G. BROWN T. PRESTON TURNER 


Assistant Editor Business Manager 





OUR COVER—Historic Garden Week comes to Virginia each year 
the last full week in April. This year marks the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of this annual event. Originated by The Garden Club of 
Virginia, Historic Garden Week has as its purpose the restoration 
and preservation of grounds and gardens of historic shrines in Vir- 
ginia from proceeds for admissions to homes and gardens open to 
visitors during the Week. More than $400,000 has been expended 
since 1929 for carefully supervised and authenticated restorations. 

Pictured on our cover is Woodlawn Plantation, currently being 
restored by The Garden Club of Virginia. Located on US Route 1, 
south of Alexandria, Woodlawn Plantation was built in 1805 on a 
site selected by George Washington as a wedding gift from him to 
his adopted daughter, Eleanor Parke (Nelly) Custis, who married 
his nephew, Lawrence Lewis. 

More than 200 private homes and gardens, in addition to old 
churches and shrines, will be open this year during the silver anni- 
versary of Historic Garden Week, April 19-26. A detailed guide 
book is available from Chambers of Commerce in Virginia, AAA 
offices, Travel Bureaus, or direct from Historic Garden Week, Room 
3, Mezzanine, Hotel Jefferson, Richmond 19, Virginia. 

(Photograph by Virginia State Chamber of Commerce.) 
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The Virginia Journal of Education 
is certainly one of the better educa- 
tional journals when compared with all 
in the country. Your editorials are 
always tops, and the main features are 
so well reported. 

For a long time I have been meaning 
to write you the above and today I am 
writing it to you along with a serious 
complaint I have to make. 

On page 46 of the February issue the 
section “Glances at New Books” lists 
and annotates nicely a dozen; yet the 
most important book that came off 
the press the previous month was not 
listed. I refer to the AASA 1958 
Yearbook, “The High School in a 
Changing World.” 

I know that you will want in one 
of your future issues to give an annota- 
tion of the above mentioned book, and 
when you read it I am certain you will 
see why I am making the complaint 
about its omission from the list given 
in the February issue. (Ed.—Included 
this month!) 

In appreciation for the great job I 
think you are doing for our Virginia 
educators. 

Clarence H. Spain, Principal 
Binford Junior High School, 
Richmond 


May I reserve the film “Satellites, 
Schools, and Survival” for showing to 
the Longwood College faculty on 
Wednesday, May 7? 

Several of the faculty members saw 
this film on television and thought it 
quite worthwhile. 

Elizabeth Burger, President 
Longwood Chapter, VEA 


I wish to express to you and your 
staff the appreciation of each member 
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of the Steering Committee of he 
School Librarians Section of the VA 
for the use of the conference room at 
Headquarters for a meeting on Mach 
i. 

I can assure you that the courtesy 
extended us and the charm and con. 
fort of our meeting place gave us in- 
spiration as we made plans for cur 
spring meeting in Roanoke on April 26 
and the fall meeting in Richmond on 
October 31. 

Thank you, too, for the good pvb- 
licity you gave our School Librarians 
Section in recent issues of the Virgivia 
Journal of Education, especially in ‘e- 
gard to our Dickinson Scholarship. 

Evelyn C. Thornton, President 
School Librarians Section 
Arlington 


These words are an entirely inade- 
quate means of conveying to you our 
gratitude for your coming to us last 
Monday, for your presence amid the 
Student-Supervisor banquet assembly, 
and especially for your cooperation in 
the program at SEA. That meeting 
could not have accomplished its objec- 
tive without your help—the orienta- 
tion of our Chapter members in the 
relations between VEA and NEA as 
they reach down to us on the campus 
level. That you accomplished with 
such ease and clarity that I feel sure 
any of the girls could diagram those 
relationships if necessary. It was a 
great pleasure to have you here. Please 
come often—whenever you can—pro- 
gram or no program, We appreciate 
not only what you are doing for us, but 
what all of the VEA so courageously 
is doing for education in these difficult 
days in Virginia. Thank you so much. 

R. S. Ratcliffe 

Instructor in Education 
and Sponsor, SEA 

Mary Washington Chapter 
Fredericksburg 


I wish to express my deep apprecia- 
tion for the service, courtesy, and ac- 
commodations included in Preven 
torium membership. I highly recom- 
mend it to all teachers. I entered the 
Preventorium on January 7, 1958, for 
a thirty-day stay. 

Mrs. Elizabeth McCluer Daughert 
Fairfield 


Page twenty-two “Virginia Journa 
February, 1958”. How true! 
Aurelia I. Leigh, Principal 
Oscar Frommel Smith High Schoc 
South Norfolk 
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The ARLINGTON "400" Line 


Designed for modern classrooms—Built with modern methods—Using 
modern materials—Available in modern colors for every school. 


See the ARLINGTON “400” Line Soon | 





No. 444 individual desk, fully adjustable in height, shown with No. 404 chair desk, with roomy storage-rack— 
No. 401 stacking chair. Available in 15” - 17” - 18” heights. 





No. 105 chair desk, long the favorite of many 
No. 420 table, adjustable in height—available also in round, schools, now in use from one end of Virginia 
half-round, “L”-shaped and trapezoidal top shapes. to the other. 


Arlington Seating Co., since 1901 a leading manufacturer of fine school equipment, 
makes the right style for you. Ask us for samples! 


Members: National School Supplies and Equipment Association 


VIRGINIA SCHOOL EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


104 S. Foushee St. Richmond 20 
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America’s Railroads 
Make the Connections! 


One of the very first products made by man was leather. Although age-old 
processes are still followed, modern manufacturing techniques have 
transformed the leather industry. Turning hides into a variety of articles, 
ranging from handbags to industrial belting, calls for many highly 
skilled operations—and dependable, economical railroad transportation! 





Leather starts its long trip to you “on the 
hoof” — in stockcars that carry animals 
to meat-packing plants. The majority of 
the hides and skins used to make leather 
are actually by-products of the meat 
industry. 


Tanned leather still does not look like 
the leather you use and wear every day. 
First, it must be dyed or colored, then 
“finished” in a variety of ways. Then it is 
shipped to factories across the country — 
again by railroad. 





The perishable hides and skins go by rail 
to tanneries, where they are converted 
into leather by “tanning” — soaking in 
baths of vegetable extracts or chromium 
compounds. This process may take as long 
as 6 months. 





Shoes are the most important single item 
manufactured from leather. Over half a 
billion pairs were made in this country 
last year! Luggage, gloves, belts and up- 
holstery are other big uses of this supple, 
sturdy material. 


Supplying the leather industry with low-cost transportation 
is a big job for America’s railroads. It’s another example of how 
the railroads serve the nation every day — swiftly, efficiently, 


and economically. 


Association of 
American Railroads 
WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 





Reprints of this advertisement about America’s railroads and the country they serve will be 
mailed to you for use in your classroom work upon your request for advertisement No. 35. 
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Jeaching Jipsr 
DE Supervision Primer 


Ye Primer for Supervision, ; 
recently published booklet for Distrib- 
utive Education coordinators, can b 
applied to any form of supervisior 
Divided into four parts, the bookle 
covers “You Are a Leader”, “You Spei/ 
Out Supervision,” “You Examine You 
Tools”, and “You Check Yourself o: 
Supervision.” The content spells ou 
the responsibilities of supervision of 
coordinator, a city-county superviso 
and an area or State supervisor. The 
four functions of supervision are 
Planning, training, communicating and 
evaluating. For further information 
write Paul J. Hartman, president, VEA 
Distributive Education Section, War- 
ren County High School, Front Royal, 
Virginia. 


New Film— 
“Citizenship in Action” 


Citizenship in Action, a new 16 
mm film produced by the National As- 
sociation of Student Councils, will be 
premiered at the Council’s national 
conference in Ferguson, Missouri, June 
22-26. 

The movie is designed to show high 
school students how their student 
council represents training for adult 
citizenship and that council work is a 
way of participating in meaningful 
activities for the good of the whole 
school community. 

“Citizenship in Action” will be 
available to senior high school student 
councils and upper grade social studies 
classes throughout the country this 


fall. 


Teaching Career Month 
Inaugurated in April 


Some 50 professional and lay organ- 
izations have joined with the National 
Education Association to inaugurate 
the observance of April as Teaching 
Career Month. This new program 
seeks to dramatize the importance of 
the teacher in our national life, with 
emphasis on the recruitment, prepara- 
tion, and retention of top-quality 
teachers. 

Further information on the program 
may be obtained from the NEA Di- 
vision of Press and Radio Relations, 
1201 - 16th Street, N.W., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. 
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Science Teaching on TV 


“The Moon”, an elementary science 

\ree-program series, was telecast over 

'XEX-TV on Saturday, March 1, 8, 

id 15, as a feature of Education 

beaks, a weekly public service pro- 
,ram of the Petersburg station. 


The programs were planned and di- 
ected by Elizabeth Burger of the De- 
;artment of Natural Sciences at Long- 

ood College. Miss Burger is also 
resident of the VEA Longwood 

hapter. Participating with her on 
he television programs were two Long- 
yood College students, Betty Spivey 
of Windsor and Catherine Ozmon of 
ortsmouth. 

Planned specifically for fifth grade 
teachers, two programs of the series 
presented background subject matter, 
materials and demonstrations for teach- 
ers. The third program included a fifth 
grade classroom study of the moon 
with Mrs. Joseph H. Goode, super- 
vising teacher in the Farmville Ele- 
mentary School, as television teacher. 








Cancer’s Seven Danger 
Signals 

Unusual bleeding or discharge 

2. A lump or thickening in the breast 
or elsewhere 

3. A sore that does not heal 

+. Change in bowel or bladder habits 
Hoarseness or cough 
Indigestion or difficulty in swal- 
lowing 


Change in a wart or mole. 


If your signal lasts longer than two 
weeks, go to your doctor to learn if it 


neans cancer. 


April—“Cancer Control Month” 
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FREE 
FOLDER OF THE MONTH 


A new Child Psychology Folder 
each month is yours for the 
asking. Just send in the cou- 
pon for your free copy. Writ- 
ten by Dr. S. June Smith, prom- 
inent school psychologist, they 
are published as a service to 
teachers by our EDUCATIONAL 
SERVICE DEPARTMENT. “Class- 
room Negatives” — this year’s 
series — will help you to better 
understand why children act as 
they do. Mail the coupon. 





JACK H. STANLEY 
Virginia Representative 
P.O. Box 3-AH 
Richmond 8, Virginia 


MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE 





HIGHLIGHTS OF 


PLANS: 


MONTHLY INCOME 
when you can’t work 
because of sickness or 
accident. 


YEAR-ROUND PROTEC- 
TION, vacations and 
leaves included. 


HOSPITAL-SURGICAL 
benefits for you and 
your dependents. 


FLEXIBLE PLANS tailored 
to your own needs and 
budget. 


NEW TEACHERS may join 
existing Educators Groups 
without answering health 
questions. 


ASK your local representa- 
tive for details, no obligation. 
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THEY DONT 
UNDERSTAND 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICE DEPT. 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


P. O. Box 149, Lancaster, Pa. 
Attention EDUCATIONAL SERVICE DEPT. 


Please send me, without obligation, your latest Child 
Psychology Folder (_] and full information about your 
Accident & Sickness Protection [] 


Address 0... 
COMPANY City 


SIN. cchseendtigiin m 
458 
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Pens 


Why do some toys last longer nowadays? Certainly children haven't changed. What has changed 


is the material many toys are made of —a plastic that’s tougher, more flexible and color-fixed 
because the color is part of the plastic. Esso Research developed from oil 
an essential material from which this new plastic is made. In products for 


your children, and your car, ESSO RESEARCH works wonders with oil. 
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How will the family pay off the mortgage 
IF YOU DIE? 


Chis Is THE STORY CvIS IS THE MORTGAGE . . . 


. . « that would hang over their heads if 
YOU were taken out of the picture! 

















Your chances of dying before your mortgage is paid 
are 16 times as great as your chances of losing your 


home by fire. 


Would you think of going without FIRE INSURANCE ? 
Of course, not. Then why go without MORTGAGE 





INSURANCE when the danger is 16 times as great? 


Protect Your Family With a... 
HORACE MANN HOME & FAMILY PROTECTOR 


This unique, low cost plan guarantees your family... 





A HOME if they want AN INCOME if they AN ASSET if they 


to live in it want to rent it want to sell it 


Nould you like to know the details of our plan for financing 
omes? It fits right in with mortgage insurance but is avail- 


j 1, 
able separately. 





For information about our HOME & FAMILY PROTECTOR 
plan or details on HOME FINANCING, with no obligation 116 SOUTH THIRD STREET, RICHMOND 19, VIRGINIA 














to you, call or write: e pia 
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Brownson Equipment Co. 


... for the finest in school equipment 


















What Services Does 
Brownson Equipment Co. offer? 


[_] A Reliable Source For 
All Of Your School 


Equipment Needs 

From Kindergarten through College... 

classrooms, cafeterias, gymnasiums—we 

carry a complete line of the nation’s finest | 
furniture and equipment. 


[_] Room Layout Counsel 


Before you buy—we welcome the oppor- iT ce F! 
tunity to provide you with room layout 
ideas. No charge, of course. rl 


[_] Periodic Maintenance 





Keeping your equipment in top condition 
is as important to us as the original sale. 


Invest in 


“ret Send for information 


° 
| FIBERGLASS 





on Brunswick 


COLOR / FIBERGLASSIG 








Brownson Equipment Co., Inc. 
10 N. Second St. 
Richmond 19, Va. 





Name 


Address 


Cir... . Zone State __ 
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Nditorials 


Life s Carnival Issue 


HE March 24 issue of Life Magazine and its edi- 

torial in the March 31 issue which was run as a 
one page advertisement in the New York Times, 
Aarch 26, may do much to enhance the reputation 
‘f Sloan Wilson (The Gray Flannel Suit) as a writer 
f fiction, but it will do nothing to improve Life's 
eputation as a collector and purveyor of accurate 
acts. The sweeping generalities, inaccuracies, and 
»yhony staging of the story on the Moscow youth and 
he Chicago boy, whose educational lives are being 
compared, will be hard even for people unacquainted 
with the general condition of public education, at least 
n Virginia, to find credible. 

An example of Mr. Wilson’s almost unbelievable 
distortion of facts follows: 

Says Mr. Wilson (page 36) : 

‘‘Almost every conceivable reason has been offered 
for this state of affairs. Marion B. Folsom, who as 
Secretary of Health, Education and Welfare is a top 
man in U. S. public education, has demanded fewer 
‘so-called popular or easy courses’ and ‘less chrome, 
less country-clubbing’.”’ 

Fact: This is what Mr. Folsom actually said in 
his speech on Saturday, November 2, 1957, before 
the Conference on Engineering and Scientific Educa- 
tion: ‘There can be no question that this richest of 
all peoples in the world can afford to grasp the oppor- 
tunities ahead in education. It is a matter of volun- 
tarily assigning the proper priorities, of making the 
correct choices, for the investment of our resources. 
It is conceivable that we may have to get along with a 
little less chrome and perhaps a few less country clubs 
in order to have more classrooms and more and better 
paid teachers.”’ 

Obviously since Mr. Sloan has based his contribu- 
tion to Life largely on the prolific writings of that 
arch critic of public education, Dr. Arthur Bestor, 
Professor of History at the University of Illinois, it 
would be well to examine the three topics discussed 
by Dr. Bestor in his U. S. News article which was 
recently given front page billing: 

1. ‘‘Lots of America’s high schools don’t even offer 
courses in geometry and algebra.” 

2. “Students less well educated than in 1900.” 

3. “What's wrong with teaching in U.S.?”’ 

In an analysis of Bestor’s statements, Dr. Virgil 
M. Rogers, Dean of the School of Education of Syra- 
cuse University, has pointed out, and documented by 
reference, the falsity of Bestor’s claims: 

“Only 6% of American high school students do not have an 
opportunity to take algebra and geometry. Many small rural 
high schools of 50 to 100 pupils are unable to employ mathe- 
matics and science teachers for the small number taking college 


preparatory work. Some of these take these subjects by corre- 
spondence instead,” or their tuition is paid for them to attend 
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another school. Also, many rural high schools alternate chemistry 
and physics, algebra, geometry, and trigonometry. On any one 
year a survey would catch half of these subjects not being offered, 
but the total offerings for the high school students would be 
100% greater than Mr. Bestor implies. These facts he seems to 
ignore.”’ 

“The Gallup Poll in the spring of 1954 disclosed that the 

age group 18 to 20 years were the best read of all age groups 
in our society; also the best informed. 
_ “The College Entrance Examination Board discloses that pub- 
lic school graduates are doing just as well as ever on the College 
Entrance tests despite a great increase in the number going to 
college. 

“The U. S. Army report by General Marshall at the close of 
the war disclosed fewer AWOL cases in World War II than in 
any war in American history in terms of the numbers under 
arms. It specifically states that the discipline was the best ever 
under any military command. 

“The Army Tests 1917-18 compared with 1940-45 dis- 
closed that schooling had increased from 6.8 grade average to 
10.5 grade average, or an average increase of grade level of 3.7 
grades. The median for the nation in 1945 was higher in read- 
ing than the highest state average in 1918 

‘A three months survey recently completed at the large army 
base at Fort Dix, New Jersey, disclosed facts ‘that today's soldier 
generally is better educated than his counterpart of fifty years 
ago. 


The Phi Delta Kappan states: 


“As an example of misleading use of statistics, nothing can 
top the bar graphs featured in the Bestor article. To show that 
America is less well educated today than fifty years ago, a fifty- 
year decline in the percentage of enrolled high school students 
taking science and mathematics is cited. The much more relevant 
comparisons of total numbers and percentages of the high school 
age group taking these subjects are carefully avoided, for they 
prove exactly the opposite point. Just for the record. we'll make 
the meaningful comparisons: 


1900 1953 
14-17 year olds in U. S. population 6,152,231 7,538,000 
Number of 14-17 year olds in 


high school 695,903 6,358,000 
Per cent of age group in high school 11 84.3 
Number taking science courses 

(using Bestor’s percentages) 584,559 3,433,320 
Per cent of total age group taking high 

school science 9 44 


A number of Mr. Bestor’s statements are refuted in 
the following comment on false statements which 
have been made about American education in recent 
years. Several of these apply specifically to Mr. 
Bestor’s charges. 

False: ‘‘That one third of the states will license mathematics 


teachers even though they have had no college mathematics. 


Fact: “‘Every state requires college mathematics preparation 
for high school teaching in mathematics. The range is from 
8 to 36 hours with the average college hours of 15 for mathe- 
matics teachers. 
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False: ‘‘That fewer than one-half of our high schools offer 
physics and chemistry. 

Fact: “23% of all our high schools offer no chemistry or 
physics, but this group enrolls only 6% of the students in high 
schools of the nation. 

False: ‘‘That one in 22 high school students takes physics. 

Fact: “‘One in five takes physics, equalling about 1,200,000 
now in high school. 

False: ‘30% decline in the number of high school students 
taking chemistry in the past 60 years. 

Fact: ‘‘There has been an increase of 2000% in the number 
taking chemistry in the past 60 years; in other words, a twenty- 
fold increase, 

False: ‘““One-fourth of the high school students take algebra. 


Fact: ‘“Two-thirds of the high school students take algebra. 
Those with IQ below 109 actually should not take algebra with 
expectation of mastering its abstractions, according to the best 
research in the field of mathematics 

False: ‘‘Europzan high schools are doing a better job. 

Fact: ‘“‘American high schools are doing a good job for 
superior students and providing an educational program adequate 
for the average and below average, whereas European schools in 
the past have made no attempt to meet the needs of any but the 
intellectually elite. This is now changing and the American pat 
tern is being adopted. President Conant of Harvard. as head of 
the American Government in Germany, has said that whereas 
we enroll 88% of all high school aged youth and 35% of these 
go on to college. in Europe 10% of the high school age group 
are in high schools and 3% go on to college.”’ 


In Life’s examination of the education of the Rus- 
sian and American youth (1) Stephen (the Ameri- 
can) is. an ‘‘average student, likeable, considerate, 
good-humored”’, apparently with no burning ambi- 
tion to go to college. 


Alexi (the Russian youth) is above average in his 
grades ‘‘filled with a fierce determination to go to col- 
lege and become a physicist.”’ 


(2) Pictures of the American schools show a girl 
reading Modern Romances in History class, of high 
school youngsters giggling at dead guinea pigs, 
Stephen typing and telling the Life correspondent that 
“‘T type about a word a minute.” 


(3) Alexi is pictured in the business-like and 
serious atmosphere of a science laboratory and me- 
chanical arts department (American schools have such 
departments, too). 


(4) After the day is over, Stephen is shown with a 
tutor whom his mother pays $4 an hour to coach him 
in geometry, while Alexi, ‘““who seldom has a date’, 
studies during the night hours with his schcol friend 
in a ‘comfortably furnished Moscow apartment.”’ 


We doubt that the American school which Life 
chose to stage its story to show up American education 
unfavorably as compared with Russian education is 
as bad as is made out. The students in Austin schocl 
appear to be aware that they are performers in a care- 
fully staged spectacle. —IThey seem to be having a cork- 
ing good time in playing their roles. 


Fifteen of the sixteen key scientists who developed 
America’s first satellite at the California Institute of 
Technology are graduates of American public high 
schools. If Life had desired to be fair in its portrayal, 
it would have done its staging in a school similar to 
the ones which these young scientists attended and 
would have profiled an American youngster with 
the same seriousness of purpose as these individuals. 
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To get a balanced picture, it is fortunate that the 
readers of the New York Times on March 27 coulc 
read another full page ad ‘““Will We Do the Job in 
Education?”’ run by McCann-Erickson, Inc., an ad 
vertising agency. This treatment was unhysterical 
fair, factual. Part of it follows: 


‘‘How did we get in the predicament? 

‘‘We all carry a share of the blame. 

‘Busy exploring the intriguing byways of the machine age 
living up the good life we made for ourselves, we were ten years 
late in facing up to the space age, and the special skills it would 
require of our children. 

‘‘We saw the national birth rate rise sharply in the postwar 
years—but we didn’t bother to build the new classrooms to meet 
the inevitable onrush of new school-agers. 

“We saw 116,000 teachers quit the schools in a single year 
—one-third of them taking better paying jobs elsewhere—but 
we didn’t vote the bond issues or sanction the higher school 
taxes necessary to raise teacher salaries above the subsistence level. 

“We did a great deal about adjusting the child to his environ- 
ment and his playmates—but we didn't do enough toward ad- 
justing him to the challenge of a rugged future. A fair number 
of us forgot that the disciplines of a competent mind are best 
taught before the age of seven, in the home. 

‘Sputnik set an emergency program in action. 

‘Congress is debating bills providing tens of thousands of new 
university scholarships. 

‘‘Government, private industry, the big foundations, State 
Boards of Education and private groups are feeding tens of 
millions of new dollars into programs to speed the development 
of scientists and engineers—from the big research laboratories 
all the. way down to the high school science and mathematics 
departments. 

“‘By these means we can hold off the Russian technological 
threat for a year, or two years, or five years. 

“But neither government, nor private industry, nor the big 
foundations, can shoulder more than a fraction of the job. A 
democracy holds the individual citizen responsible for shaping 
the minds and building the character of its youth. That’s where 
the challenge must be sized up, and where the decisions must be 
made now... 

“One part of the job is to quit trying to make life easier for 
our children than it was for us—for it isn’t and it won't be. 
We can serve them best by teaching them the meaning of re- 
sponsibility, of finishing what they start: the satisfactions of 
hard work; the rewards of inquiring, of reasoning, of thinking 
for themselves. 

“Another part of the job is to re-evaluate education in terms 
of its critical importance in the national scene. The end-products 
of such a re-evaluation will certainly be the provision of the 
150,000 new classrooms that are necded, the 150,000 new 
teachers to man them, and a sharply increased scale of pay and 
a new respect for teachers. 

‘A third part of the job is to overhaul curriculum—throw 
out the snap courses, measure each subject for its contribution 
to an authentic need and for its utility in training the child to 
think, and make a passing grade a reward for credit carned, not 
a measure of endurance. 

“A fourth part of the job is to recognize intellectual talent as 
a national resource, and set up the means to discover it and put 
it to maximum use. This doesn’t mean denying ‘to any child 
all the education he can absorb. It simply means extending the 
opportunity to millions of brilliant youngsters who don’t have 
it now—and whose services the country desperately needs.”’ 


There is plenty wrong with American public edu- 
cation. Even as a so-called educationist, we are in 
complete agreement with McCann-Erickson’s analysis 
of what needs-to be done. But it must be done in an 
atmosphere of objective, unhysterical, non-sensational 
cooperation between lay people and school people. It 
cannot be done in the spirit of Life’s approach. 


We can only hope that Life’s initial installment on 
the subject of public education is merely a shocker 
and an eye-opener; a side-show spieler’s performance 
to attract readers to examine subsequent issues which 
may be more objective and fair in their treatment. 
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Voices in the Night 


by S. E. EMRICH 
History Teacher, Buchanan High School, Buchanan 


™~WO Sputniks have turned the 

world upside-down. Rather, 
it probably would be more correct 
tc say that we Americans have per- 
mitted our good sense and calm 
reasoning to be drowned in a sea 
of political and scientific confusion. 
While our men of science were 
sguabbling with politicians over 
the terminology to be used in de- 
scribing formulas and hypotheses 
with which we are still experi- 
menting, the Russians were blund- 
ering their steady way toward 
practical achievement. We awoke 
one day to the almost unbelievable 
but indisputable fact that the 
Russians had accomplished what 
our American scientists were still 
talking about. Human nature being 
what it is, there had to be a scape- 
goat! If our scientists had failed, 
there must be a reason. Scientists 
are trained in schools; therefore, the 
schools must be at fault! So, let’s 
vent our disappointment on the 
schools! At the precise moment 
when our American educational 
system was overcoming its “‘kinks’”’ 
and was almost ready to complete 





its adjustment to the new age 
ahead, the dark night of disap- 
pointment, fear, and ‘“‘Henny 
Penny” confusion was thrust upon 
it. Within the dark and misty 
vastness of our confusion and 
fault-finding there are many voices 
clamoring to be heard, and those 
which prevail will determine to a 
large extent what our future course 
of action is to be. 

Loudest of these voices is that 
one which is determined that we 
shall embark on an all-out effort 
to make scientists of all our high 
school students. The furor over 
the lack of well-trained scientists 
and mathematicians, and the com- 
panion dismay because so few of 
our high school students want to 
engage in these studies, comes 
dangerously close to the discourag- 
ing assumption that unless a boy 
or girl graduates with a test-tube 
in one hand and a microscope in 
the other, he has wasted four 





Scientists and students plot course of a confused age. 
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valuable years. It is an admitted 
fact, that there should be a core 
of high school subjects required 
of all students, but we should not 
make the fallacious judgment that 
every student must be ground out 
of the same mill with the expecta- 
tion of achieving the same results. 
On the other hand, having now 
discovered the utter foolishness of 
some of our so-called ‘progressive’ 
education, we have come to realize 
what damage has been done to our 
youth. Our public schools would 
not be worth their salt if those of 
us who work in them did not 
realize that we have made mistakes. 
Perhaps our government leaders 
and scientific leaders could profit by 
recognizing that they, too, have 
made mistakes. The difference is, 
that our schools have set about 
correcting theirs quietly and ef- 
fectively, while the others have 
looked around for somebody or 
something to blame. 


False Axioms 


Another voice in the night has 
been crying out for greater ‘‘free- 
dom of expression’’, less regimen- 
tation, and has stressed the im- 
portance of ‘‘getting along with 
one’s peers’ as being of greatest 
value in the educational process. 
‘“The most important thing’’, they 
said, ‘‘is to keep everyone happy.”’ 
If students have something too 
hard and too difficult to do, take it 
away and give them something 
easier. Pass everybody. It is 
frustrating to the student if he 
experiences failure. He must know 
what it means to succeed and 
achieve, but do not let him experi- 
ence failure. If he fails, he will 
be frustrated. If he is frustrated, 
he will become neurotic. If he be- 
comes neurotic, he will be out of 
adjustment with his peers, and 
thus become a problem at home as 
well as in the school. It is import- 
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ant that he be able to get along 
well with other people, regardless 
of the fact that he might not have 
anything to get along with, in his 
social relationships. In addition, 
our public education has been char- 
acterized largely as an area of 
spiritual void, which in turn, has 
led students to accept the assump- 
tion that nothing underlies the ma- 
terial world. At last we are be- 
ginning to see where such false 
axioms lead us—most certainly to 
a subversion of truth. That is to 
say, we have allowed our youth 
to make a false assumption that 
it is their “‘right’’ to grab and get, 
but that they have no ‘“‘responsi- 
bility to build and give.’’ ! When 
we read of vandalism, strife, a 
teen-ager shooting the teacher be- 
cause he assigned homework; dis- 
respect for duly constituted au- 
thority, gang violence in our high 
schools, and other sordid activities, 
perhaps we can understand the 
complete fallacy of the philosophy 
of “freedom of expression’’, with 
its accompanying, and _ equally 
empty doctrine of the avoiding of 
frustration by removing the ex- 
perience of failure. 


How Much Study? 


More powerful voices are ad- 
vocating that educators pile on 
more work, make the school pro- 
gram harder. In nearly every case, 
references to enlarged advantages 
for the gifted student involve ad- 
ditional quantities of what he has 
already been doing, instead of 
opening up new doors through 
which he may pass in the develop- 
ment of his creative abilities. Here 
lies a problem that goes to the 
heart of every local secondary 
school. Examine the lockers of 
students after school has closed, 
and you will discover textbooks 
stacked high. Only rarely does 
one of these books ever find its 
way home in the arm of the 
student. This is the sort of thing 
that has developed out of the 
philosophy that the child’s time 
after school belongs to him and 
the school has no right to in- 
fringe upon it by assigning home- 
work. Of course, there are ex- 
ceptions, but, generally, few text- 
books are being taken home and 


1. Quoted from ‘‘The Catastrophes of Con- 
fusion’? by Dr. E. Merrill Root, Earlham Col- 
lege, Richmond, Indiana, in Christian Eco- 
nomics, Feb. 4, 1958 issue. 
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Mr. Emrich has written this article to 
show the “other side of the picture of con. 
fusion and fear-scare which has led to .0 
much criticism of our schools.” 





S. E. Emrich 


used. The fundamental problem 
here is not whether high school 
students should study—if they 
don't study they certainly won't 
learn—but whether the studying 
should be done in school or at 
home. In other words, what really 
counts is the total time spent each 
day and each week in study. After 
practicing basketball until 5:30 
p.m., going back to study is quite 
different from going back to office 
work that you were doing up 
until the same hour. We fear 
that these teen-agers will wear 
themselves out, when they are 
bursting with physical energy. 
Sure they get tired and weary, but 
they soon bounce back, and right 
here it should be said that none 
of them is putting out more than 
half his capacity when it comes to 
study. Most high school students 
have at least one 50-minute period 
each day in their high school 
schedules for study, and teachers 
and principals should see to it that 
this period is used for that specific 
purpose. Too many study hall 
teachers accept as valid the excuse, 
“I have nothing to do’, and too 
many parents accept the statement 
at home, “‘We have no assignments 
tonight.”’ It 1s true that some 
teachers assign too much home- 
work, and others assign little or 
none, without striving for a happy 
medium, but it may be generally 
assumed that nearly every student 
has some study to be done, if it 
is nothing more than reading ahead 
on his own initiative. 

This opens up the principal 
matter, doesn’t it? Just how much 
can the school accomplish during 
the day, if the parents of our boys 
and girls do not support the teach- 
ers and administrators? With ad- 
mitted exceptions, isn’t it reason- 
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He teaches American History, Gover. 
ment, and Speech at Buchanan High School 
in Botetourt County. 


Mr. Emrich received his AB degree from 
Shepherd College, Shepherdstown, West 
Virginia, in 1946. In addition to earning 
his Master’s degree, he has done further 
work at Johns Hopkins University and the 
University of Virginia. 


able to expect parents to assume 
part of the responsibility for seeing 
to it that their sons and daughters 
come to school each day adequately 
prepared for that day’s participa- 
tion in the school life? The answer 
is not to pile on more work, or to 
make the courses harder. The 
answer is to work toward quality 

-whether the student can con- 
scientiously stand back and look at 
what he has done this day and say: 
‘‘T have done my best.’’ How many 
students in our secondary schools 
can honestly say this of their daily 
or weekly participation in school 
activity and study? How many 
teachers can give such an unbiased 
and truthful appraisal of their own 
work? Students must somehow 
be taught to look at each completed 
task in the light of its quality, and 
not in terms of the quantity. Our 
work must be done in an effort to 
produce a quality of achievement 
and progress, not just to fill up 
the time with “busy work’’ for 
otherwise idle hands. 

Clearly, the road we must travel! 
is before us. Educators cannot do 
it alone. We must have the help 
of responsible parents, who will 
help to train responsible students 
and thus produce a_ responsibk 
society. Such cooperation will lay 
the groundwork for sound menta 
health in our students, an im 
portant factor in successful living 
both in school and out of it. Sounc 
mental health will teach student: 


to meet problems calmly anc 
squarely, to face realities with 
courage; not dodging the facts; 


to act their age; to dream, but then 
to do. A well-rounded personality 
means that the individual is grow- 
ing up physically, mentally, and 
emotionally. But is the main pur- 
(Continued on page 30) 
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TEACHER EDUCATION— 


Concluding half in a series of six articles by Jo Hyde, educa- 
tion reporter for the Richmond Times-Dispatch, covering a 
survey of teacher education in Virginia. The first three of Miss 
Hyde’s articles were published in the March issue of the 


Journal. 


‘Vhat Is Professional Education? 


PROFESSOR of liberal arts, 
d steeped in knowledge of lan- 
guage, literature and the great 
thoughts of man, is frequently 
baffled by the subject of profes- 
sional education. 

If you ask one what it is he is 
likely to frown and reply that he 
doesn’t exactly know, but what- 
ever it is it’s a menace to the liberal 
arts. 

“It is very difficult to discover 
what the content of professional 
education courses is,’ said one pro- 
fessor of a liberal arts field. 

If you ask the same question of 
a professor of education he will 
brighten up and explain that pro- 
fessional education is a series of 
courses which in no way impinge 
on the liberal arts courses. 

What actually is contained in 
the professional education program 
so vigorously attacked and so firm- 
ly defended? 

A scrutiny of programs and 
course titles reveals five major areas 
of professional study for prospec- 
tive Virginia teachers. These 
studies comprise about 15 to 20 
per cent of their work. The bulk 
f it is in liberal arts and sciences. 

The five major areas are psy- 
hology, methods courses, theory 
ourses, philosophy and history of 
ducation and practice teaching in 
in actual classroom. 

Methods courses and _ theory 
ourses are the ones most often 
riticized. They are the ones which 
nost frequently fall under the axe 
f curriculum pruners. 

An example of a methods course 
s Madison College’s ‘Science in 
he Elementary School,’’ which, 
xccording to the catalogue, ‘‘deals 
vith the methods, materials and 
iterature of biological and physical 
cience in the elementary school.” 

This is listed as an “‘interdepart- 
mental” science course, rather than 
an education course. It cannot be 
taken in lieu of required, college 
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level science. It is taught by doctors 
of education. 

Another methods course is Rad- 
ford College’s ‘‘Mathematics for 
Elementary Teachers,’’ listed in the 
math department and taught by 
doctors of mathematics. 

The professors of this course 
stated firmly that methods courses 
in mathematics are a must for the 
elementary teacher. Dr. R. N. 
Pendergrass said ‘‘the universal fear 
of mathematics results’’ from a lack 
of knowledge of how to teach it. 

‘““Many people know the simple 
mathematics, but they don’t know 
how to present it in a meaningful 
way. Too much of the elementary 
mathematics is taught in a mechan- 
ical way—it becomes manipula- 
tive: ‘Do this and do that and 
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PROFESSOR VISITS STUDENT TEACHER. Dr, Jonathan McLendon, 


PRESS REPORT 


by JO HYDE 


you'll get this’’’, Pendergrass 
added. 

He said unless a student has a 
good mathematics background in 
addition to a course in how to pre- 
sent arithmetic, “‘he will tend to 
pattern his elementary teaching on 
the way he was taught.” 

Other professors of subject mat- 
ter courses contend that some 
methods courses are acceptable but 
in general are too far removed from 
the subject matter of the courses 
they supplement. 

“Some people will be good 
teachers without any of that,”’ said 
one professor. “Others would not 
make good teachers with that and 
30 hours more of education 
courses.”’ 

A teacher of psychology in one 
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head of the student teaching program at Duke University, dropped in on Janet 
Shoe who is teaching mathematics at Great Bridge High School, Norfolk County, 
during her student teaching practical training. W. E. DeFord, head of the Great 
Bridge Mathematics Department, joins Dr. McLendon in the review of Miss 
Shoe’s classroom work. Another Duke student, Elizabeth Bringhurst, is teaching 
mathematics at Cradock High School. This is the first year that Duke students 
have “practice taught” in Norfolk County Schools. It is also the first year that 
college student teachers have taught academic subjects in the schools. 


Mrs. Ruth O. Watts, Reporter 
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State teacher’s college said some 
methods and education courses ‘‘are 
pretty sad. I’ve taken some of them 
in graduate school that were pretty 
poor,”’ he said. 

The number of methods courses 
in Virginia colleges is declining, 
according to several educators. 

‘There is a very strong trend to 
minimize if not eliminate entirely 
the methods courses. We figure that 
the most important thing is for a 
student to take the principles of 
psychology and evolve her own 
methods with her own personali- 
ty,’ said Dr. Charles K. Martin, 
Jr., president of Radford. 

Those in the liberal arts camp 
say that too often the methods 
courses are being glossed over with 
euphemism or “‘slipped into’’ the 
curriculum in a department other 
than education. 

Psychology is perhaps the least 
criticized of the education offerings. 
Educational psychology and child 
and adolescent psychology can be 
found in most schools that don’t 
offer any education courses as such. 

History and philosophy of edu- 
cation courses, which draw little 
fire from education’s critics, are 
subjects deemed least valuable by 
students themselves. Students also 
are critical of theory courses which 
are too far removed from the reali- 
ties of the public school classroom. 

They say the value of a theory 
course depends on how good the 
teacher is. Courses in “‘principles”’ 
of the elementary or secondary 
schools can be vague if the teacher 
doesn’t take a practical approach. 

About 25 students of four Vir- 
ginia colleges said they would 
choose methods courses and psy- 
chology for their electives in addi- 
tion to required education courses. 

Nearly all of the students inter- 
viewed said they were taking or 
planned to take the maximum 
hours of practice teaching available. 
They said that more practice teach- 
ing is needed. 

Seven Madison college students 
felt the six hours of required stu- 
dent teaching should be upped. 
Five of the seven agreed that some 
courses in educational theory 
should be sacrificed to educational 
practice. The more practical an 
education course, the better the stu- 
dents /ike it. 

Anne Hill of Vrodnax, a senior 
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at Longwood, said teachers she 
knows who did not like their edu- 
cation courses had complained they 
were not practical enough. 

“We have to learn so many skills 
and so much subject matter that 
we get more than we can handle. 
You don’t really get enough of 
either,” said Doris Talbert, Madi- 
son senior from St. Paul. 

In praising their methods 
courses, college students point re- 
peatedly to the brilliant college 
professor ‘“‘who just can't put it 
over.” 

“At least 50 per cent of teaching 
is being able to communicate with 
the people you teach,’’ said Mary 
Ellen Garber, Madison senior from 
Richmond. 

Six Longwood college students 
interviewed said their methods 
courses have been the most helpful 
they've taken in college. Asked if 
they found education studies easier 
than traditional subject matter 
courses, some said yes and some 
said no. 

Those who said education was 
easier added that they were not 
taking the path of least resistance. 
They stressed that they were seek- 
ing practical information on how 





to handle the students they will ».¢ 
facing in the fall. 

The concept of practice teaching 
is generally accepted, but sorie 
people question its quality. 

‘How often do they get trainir g 
with a master teacher?’ asks Dr. 
Robert T. Brumfield, professor of 
biology at Longwood College. 

He said a student teacher is often 
supervised in the classroom by an 
inexperienced new teacher. Exper - 
enced supervising teachers are not 
always top-notch, he added. 

‘Frequently they have so much 
discipline problem that they aze 
discouraged,’’ he said. 

Both Madison and Longwood 
have started sending students out- 
side the college towns to do their 
practice teaching. This is because 
local schools are reaching the satu- 
ration point on student teachers. 
They try to keep it to two students 
for a class, but don’t always 
achieve this ideal. 

Students who have taken their 
practice teaching in a locality away 
from the college town prefer it that 
way because they get more respect 
from pupils who are unhardened 
by years of ‘‘teachers from the col- 
lege,’’ Madison students say. 


What’s Ahead for Teacher Education 


- 7 es 
In Virginia? 

The battle between professional 
educators and liberal arts educators 
rages around a question of time. 

Each want students to spend 
more time studying in his own 
area. 

Liberal arts professors would 
get the time by cutting back on 
professional education courses. 
Many Virginia educators look to a 
five year teacher training program 
as a solution. 

Dr. Ralph W. Cherry, Dean of 
the School of Education at the 
University of Virginia, sees reso- 
lution of the professional-liberal 
controversy as one of the most im- 
portant tasks facing teacher educa- 
tion. 

“We can’t do a thing without 
the liberal arts men. If they would 
look at the problem with us and 
help plan a unified program of 
teacher education in which we can 
work together . . . We don’t get 
together enough to work coopera- 
tively,’ Dr. Cherry said. 


Some educators see no end to the 
dispute. Dr. C. G. Gordon Moss, 
professor of history at Longwood 
College, put it like this: 

‘There are two sides of the fence 
and there’s almost bound to be. A 
person who has taken a doctorate 
in an academic subject has been re- 
quired to write a dissertation, to 
take a foreign language and to take 
an oral examination, whereas a 
doctor in education has not been 
required to take a language or write 
a dissertation and he doesn’t have 
the appreciation of related fields.’’ 

Dr. Moss said this is reflected in 
the undergraduate program of 
teachers’ colleges: 

‘There is our greatest failure: 
we require 30 hours of history as 
a major, but we can’t require 
geography, government, econom- 
ics—the related subjects—as well. 
The education student can’t get it 
because she hasn’t got the time to 
take it.” 

Dr. Cherry said the University 
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Schools in the News 


by FRED O. SEIBEL 
Cartoonist for the Richmond Times-Dispatch 


Or ginal drawings have been framed and adorn the walls of the VEA Headquarters. They appear according to date of publication. 
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of Virginia is now reviewing its 
doctorate program in education. 
“Our dissertations are not as 
meaningful as they ought to be or 
as great a contribution to educa- 


tion as they could be. Most of 
them (degree candidates) define the 
problem so they can handle it... 
so they can demonstrate their abili- 
ty to do research and get through 
the dissertation.” 

Dr. Cherry is a strong advocate 
of the five-year teacher education 
plan. He said: 

“T certainly think we need to 
strengthen the subject matter prep- 
aration of teachers . . . we need 
more of both subject matter and 
teacher education. I do think the 
professional courses should play a 
small but highly significant part in 
a teacher education program.”’ 

Educators who favor the five- 
year plan say that it couldn't be- 
come a reality until after the end 
of the present teacher shortage. 

“If you could keep these people 
five years you could turn out better 
teachers, but I still don’t know if 
I'd like putting the frosting on the 
cake,”’ said Dr. G. Tyler Miller, 
president of Madison College. 

Miller favors a ‘“‘pyramid plan” 
of gradual introduction of profes- 
sional courses throughout the five 
years, rather than relegation of all 
education courses to the fifth year. 

Dr. Charles K. Martin, Jr., 
president of Radford College, 
agrees that the five year plan is an 
eventual necessity for adequate 
preparation, but he said ‘‘we’re 
talking about something ideal.”’ 

Dr. Moss called the five-year 
plan ‘‘a pie in disguise.”’ 

“I don’t think you're going to 
get many people to spend five years 
training for the salaries and posi- 
tions available. Most of the people 
we train to teach don’t plan to 
teach more than three or four years 
and then get married,” he said. 

The fact that many students do 
get married and break off their 
teaching career brings no worries 
to Longwood’s president, Dr. 
Francis G. Lankford, Jr. 

He said the average American 
woman is employed for 25 years 
of her life. Many women who stop 
teaching to raise families return to 
the classroom when their children 
enter school or after their children 
are grown. 
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What are Virginia Colleges Doing to Bring 





More Men Teachers Into the Classrooms? 


Predominance of women teach- 
ers in the Virginia public school 
system is becoming a source of in- 
creasing concern to many educators. 

They feel that boys in the form- 
ative years in sixth and seventh 
grades especially need male influ- 
ence. 

“We particularly need men 
teachers in the elementary school. 
I know quite a few boys who 
would have liked to be elementary 
teachers, but couldn’t afford it,”’ 
said Charles H. Patterson, associate 
professor of education at Long- 
wood College. 

Figures from the State Depart- 
ment of Education show that 715 
of the 16,954 elementary school 
teachers in Virginia during 1956- 
57 were men. In the high schools 
there were 2,744 men teachers of a 
total of 8,455 teachers. 

Three Virginia teachers’ col- 
leges—Madison, Longwood and 
Radford—produce more than half 
the teachers who are trained in 
Virginia each year. 

Total enrollment in these schools 
this year is slightly over 3,000. 
About five per cent of these stu- 
dents, or about 200, are men. 

Dr. G. Tyler Miller, president 
of Madison College, said Virginia 
trains fewer men teachers than 
most other states. Figures from the 
United States Office of Education 
for the fall of 1956 (latest figures 
available) show that 132,845 
students of the 278,025 enrolled 
in teacher training institutions 
throughout the country were men. 
This is more than 40 per cent. 

Richmond school superintendent 
H. I. Willett said that low salaries 
are the major bar to men teachers. 
Those who do enter elementary 
teaching are usually aiming for 
principalships. 

‘Part of it aside from salaries is 
an attitude towards teaching—that 
it’s a woman’s job. That’s not true 
in all countries,’’ Willett added. 

Dr. Miller said if Virginia 
teachers’ colleges could accept men 
on a resident basis, some of these 
difficulties could be overcome. 

A policy of the State Board of 
Education states that the three 
teachers colleges in Virginia may 


take men students on a non-res - 
dence basis only. All of the presert 
male enrollment resides off-campus. 

A request by Dr. Miller to study 
development of a 240 acre Har- 
risonburg site for a man’s divisioa 
of Madison College was turned 
down by former Governor Stanley. 

‘‘Most teachers’ colleges outside 
Virginia enroll more men _ thar 
women, yet we in Virginia are 
following a tradition that says all 
teachers have to be women,” Miller 
said. 

The president said he hopes the 
State Board will eventually reverse 
its policy, allowing Madison to 
become fully co-educational. 

“So far I’m not pressing it. It’s 
in the thinking stage. Maybe by 
1960 or 1962, when the pressure 
of enrollments is on us, will be the 
time to think more seriously about 
it,’’ Miller said. 

Another result of providing for 
men who are not residents of the 
college towns would be production 
of more teachers in such areas as 
physics. 

Longwood college offers only 
two courses in physics. Radford 
lists seven physics courses including 
such subjects as ‘‘household physics 
and photography.’ The college 


does not have enough physics 
courses to offer a “‘major’’ in the 
field. 


“You just can’t get girls to take 
physics,”” say the presidents of the 
two colleges. 

Dr. Francis G. Lankford, Jr., 
president of Longwood, said: 

“I do think that states where 
they have co-ed teachers’ colleges 
have a higher percentage of men in 
teaching. Personally I’m not eager 
to see that happen at Longwood 
If the State authorities decide that 
the State teacher training institu 
tions should be co-ed we would try 
to go along,”’ he said. 

Lankford said one important 
deterrent to the attraction of quali- 
ty teachers—male and female—i: 
the attitude towards teaching ex 
pressed by teachers themselves. 

“I feel in the advisory hands of 
college academic people, either by 
the casual remark or statements 

(Continued on page 32) 
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iE HE present program of library 

service offered in the Virginia 

public schools is considered to be 

advance of many other states, 

@ though its early development was 
1 arduous process. 

Before 1908, in Virginia 
hools, library books were bought 
ith funds raised almost exclusive- 

from various community proj- 
ects. In 1906, a school teacher, 
iully Bruce Dickinson of Prince 
dward County, had a bill intro- 
uced in the Legislature providing 

State matching fund for the 
urchase of library books. Un- 
iccessful in passage that year, it 
vas re-introduced by Senator W. 
\. Garrett of Henry County in 
908, and became the first law pro- 
iding for a State-aid appropria- 
ion of $5,000 to be used for the 
purchase of books for school libra- 
ries. The first school to use the 
fund was Truxillo School in 
Amelia County. 

As a result of the establishment 
of this State fund, the schools pur- 
chased small orders of books dur- 
ing the next 15 years, consisting 
mostly of reference material sets. 

In 1923 C. W. Dickinson, Jr., 
former superintendent of Cumber- 
land and Goochland public schools, 
was appointed Supervisor of School 
Libraries and Textbooks for the 
State Department of Education. 
Launching a long-range program 
that would provide good library 
service for all the boys and girls 
in Virginia public schools, he en- 
couraged increased annual State 
funds for books, and also pro- 
posed the adoption of accreditation 
standards for high and elementary 
public school libraries. The Vir- 
ginia public school library program 
s now recognized as a fundamen- 
tal part of the total education pro- 
gram in our public schools. 

Looking back over the past 50 
years, school libraries, adminis- 
trators, and lay groups can experi- 
nce a feeling of pride at the prog- 
ress that has been made in our pub- 
lic school libraries. 

... Libraries have outgrown the 
corners of principals’ offices and 
have moved into areas large enough 
to provide such activities as guided 
research and study. 

Librarians are no longer 
clerks or ‘“‘keepers of books,’’ but 
professionally trained teachers who 
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The card catalogue is no mystery to these fifth grade pupils who use it to 
locate materials. Knowledge of the card catalogue is acquired through formal 
lessons and individual instruction from the librarian. Helping the student above 
is Mrs. Courtney Kyhn, librarian at Ginter Park and Stuart Schools, Richmond. 


Golden Jubilee Year 


for School Libraries 


1908 - 19538 
by MARGARET RUTHERFORD 


Assistant Supervisor, School Libraries and Textbooks, 
State Department of Education 


are skilled in working with pupils 
and materials. 

. . . Library collections consist 
of beautifully illustrated editions 
of the classics, books on space 
travel, phonograph recordings, 
maps, magazines, pictures, film- 
strips, and other varied materials. 

... The school library today is 
an instructional center where pupils 
read for pleasure and information; 
meet with others in the library 
conference corner to confer on 
special projects; review current 
magazines; by means of ear- 
phones, listen to recordings; and 
consult the files for pictures and 
pamphlets. 

... Signs reading ‘‘Quiet Please’’ 
have been replaced by attractive, 
functional bulletin boards, draw- 
ing attention to good books and 
other materials. 


... It is a learning center where 
all children can find informational 
help in keeping with talents and 
interests. 

During the past 50 years, special 
progress has been made in the li- 
brary program in Virginia schools 
as follows: 

In 1928, the State Board of Edu- 
cation adopted minimum li- 
brary standards, requiring that 
in each accredited high school a 
teacher-librarian be appointed. 

In 1931, a Department of Library 
Science was established at the 
College of William and Mary to 
meet the need for further train- 
ing of teacher-librarians already 
employed in Virginia public 
schools and to offer a major and 
minor course in Library Science 
for prospective librarians. 

(Continued on page 29) 
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Splitting an atom of uranium is diagrammed on a 
flannel board by seventh grade students at Lee 


Junior High School, Roanoke. 








Construction of oxygen atom is demonstrated by committee 
against the background of a student-made map showing the 
nations of the world that are making progress in the production 
of uranium and the building of atomic reactors. 


ATOMIC ENERGY 


in the Seventh Grade 


HIRT Y-FIVE screwed-down 

desks and one teacher's desk 
and chair are the basic furnishings 
in the early twentieth century class- 
room with which we work in this 
“atomic age’’. But seventh graders 
never let obstacles like these stand 
in their way when they want to 
know something. 

Coming by the natural sequence 
of events to the chapter in our 
science textbooks on elements and 
compounds, the pupils began to 
read about matter and energy, 
molecules, atoms—The Atom— 
here the pupils pounced. Matter, 
energy, molecules, elements — al] 
could take care of themselves until 
later. But what is the Atom? 

The film “‘A Is for Atom’’, dis- 
tributed by General Electric, was 
used as an introduction to the study 
of the atom and atomic energy. 
Following the film showing, ques- 
tions flew thick and fast. Then 
one girl decided that these ques- 
tions should be recorded for specif- 
ic study. As she listed the ques- 
tions on the chalkboard, some order 
developed by which we might work 
out a plan of study. 

‘How is the atom split?’ “‘Of 


what is the atom made?’’ ‘‘What 
is an atom?” ‘“‘How do we get 
energy from the atom?’ ‘‘Who 
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by MRS. ANNIE A. HARDY 


Teacher, Lee Junior High School, Roanoke 


and 


CONSTANCE CHESNEY 


Supervisor, Bureau of Teaching Materials, Roanoke 


Photographs by Ralph J. Wimmer 
Teacher, Lee Junior High School, Roanoke 


first discovered atoms?’’ “‘What 
holds the atom together?”’ 

From these and many other ques- 
tions, the pupils determined their 
problem for study: How does nu- 
clear energy affect our lives in this 
atomic age? 

Now that their problem was es- 
tablished, the boys and girls set 
to work with a rather scientific 
method of approach. Finding only 
a meager supply of information in 
their science book, they began to 
look for other sources of material. 
The school library and the public 
library with its various branches 
came first to mind. Of course all 
the pupils could not descend on the 
libraries at once. Therefore, com- 
mittees were sent to explore the 
possibilities there. Soon a small 
classroom library of these books 
developed, and the pupils had 
much material close at hand with 
which to begin their research. 


You and Atomic Energy by 
John Lewellen proved very help- 
ful. Clever drawings by Lois Fisher 
used in this book are most effective 
in making clear the structure of the 
atom and how it can be split. 
While main purpose of the book is 
to describe the construction and 
work of the atomic furnace, it 
might be considered a basic reader 
on atomic energy as it explains 
terms in the language of boys and 
girls, making other reading under- 
standable. 

Robert D. Potter’s book Young 
People’s Book of Atomic Energy 
was somewhat beyond the reading 
level of most of my seventh graders, 
but contained a good explanation 
of energy—and the relationship be- 
tween matter and energy, and speed 
as expressed in Einstein’s formula, 
E = MC?. 

Atoms Work Like This by John 
Rowland told us many things— 
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\Vhat an atom is; how scientists 
ciscovered that the atom could be 
snashed; how they make atoms 
cive energy; how the use of atomic 
e1ergy helps people; what jobs 
; eople can find in the field of atomic 
caergy. And then we discovered 

1e book Atomic Energy for Boys 

y Raymond F. Yates. This book 
proved to us that a highly devel- 
ped laboratory is not essential to 

ood experimentation. The work- 
nop at home or the classroom at 
school with a few simple pieces of 
equipment and some easily avail- 
ble chemicals and other materials 
enable the pupil to make some dis- 
overies of his own. 

And not only did the boys and 
‘irls find information in the li- 
raries, but here also they found 
ood reading. The Walt Disney 
Story of Our Friend the Atom by 
Heinz Habor, with its colorful il- 
lustrations is fascinating reading. 
Walt Disney says in his foreword 
to the book, ‘“—-We don’t pretend 
to be scientists—we are storytellers. 
But we combine the tools of our 
trade with the knowledge of ex- 
perts.”’ The result is a beautiful 
book of authentic information for 
both young people and adults. 

As our community receives its 
power from the Appalachian Elec- 
tric Power Company, the pupils 
ippointed a committee to tap this 
resource. The committee visited the 
ocal public relations office of the 
ompany, talked with various rep- 
resentatives, and came away with 
several pamphlets to add to their 
ibrary. Among these were two 


| uppet heads are made from papier mache and paste- 
|oard cylinders for use in the puppet play, “Mary 


helpful publications—the Appala- 
chian’s own brochure, ‘‘Atomic 
Energy —What Is It?——-Wh.z. Does 
It Mean to You?” and ‘The Dres- 
den Nuclear Power Station,’’ dis- 
tributed by The Commonwealth 
Edison Company, Chicago, IIli- 
nois. 

Films and filmstrips added to 
the store of knowledge and to the 
understanding of pupils. Televi- 
sion came to their aid at the oppor- 
tune moment when the Bell Tele- 
phone Company presented the film 
“The Strange Case of the Cosmic 
Ray”’. 

And what began as a science 
project soon became a project that 
entered all subject areas. Some 
members of the group took advan- 
tage of their study of letter writing 
in English class to write letters 
ordering free and inexpensive mate- 
rials to further their research. 
Among the materials that came in 
response to these letters was a help- 
ful booklet from General Electric in 
Schenectady entitled “Inside the 
Atom’’. This little book, supplied 
in classroom quantities, almost be- 
came our textbook. The “‘comic 
book’”’ style of presentation made 
the technical information clearer 
than it might have been in full 
textbook form. General Electric 
also supplied a helpful booklet 
“Science in Your Future’. The 
booklet on the Dresden Plant, sent 
by Edison Company in Chicago, 
served as the basis for the formula- 
tion of questions to test the pupils’ 
comprehension of material studied. 
And one pupil’s enthusiastic letter 





id Atomic Energy”, produced as the summarizing 


stivity for this unit on nuclear energy. 
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Seventh grade Industrial Arts boys build a puppet stage to 
become a part of the teaching too] supply in their classroom. 


to her aunt in Washington telling 
about the project brought in re- 
sponse the pamphlet, ““The Atom 
in the Hand”, distributed by 
Union Carbide Chemical Com- 
pany. 

Our classroom library grew and 
grew, but frequent trips had to be 
made to the school and public li- 
braries. The one small room just 
did not provide space enough for 
all the material available on the 
atom. 

Through their reading and the 
use of films showing scientists at 
work, the pupils began to under- 
stand how valuable mathematics is 
to the scientist. The vital impor- 
tance of accuracy in arithmetic be- 
came clear as they observed its use 
in the operation of complicated 
machines. 

Arithmetic also came into play 
as the pupils made materials of 
their own to use in exhibits. Lan- 
tern slides are a helpful device for 
this purpose, and the pupils soon 
learned that careful measurement 
and the use of proportion are es- 
sential to success in making these 
slides. Chalkboard, feltboard, and 
bulletin board demonstrations, too, 
needed arithmetic to make them ef- 
fective. A bulletin board display 
depicted chain reaction and a felt- 
board was used to show the split- 
ting of a U-235 atom. 

Social studies entered into the 
whole study. For who can com- 
pletely separate science and the so- 
cial studies. Of special interest was 
a 4 x 6 foot map made by the 
pupils to show Reactor Countries 


wane, 


hal 
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—those countries that have built 
reactors or that are planning to do 
so soon—and Uranium Countries 
—those now producing uranium 
at current prices and those capable 
of doing so. 

Stories of the men and women 
who have devoted their lives to the 
problem of the atom were eagerly 
read and furnished the plot for the 
play that summarized the six weeks 
study of the atom. At the close 
of the unit, the class realized that 
they needed some technique by 
which they could summarize their 
work on atomic energy as they had 
no one book to use in their study. 
The group decided upon a puppet 
play, for a legacy of puppets and 
stage from the class of the year 
before offered a nearly ready-made 
device for producing such a play. 

Techniques used in writing and 
producing the play gave a picture 
of seventh grade boys and girls at 
work in the classroom today. Eng- 
lish class periods, study periods, 
home room periods, all were used 
to plan and write the play. Even 
homework was willingly devoted 
to this activity. 

In English class the pupils dis- 
cussed the writing of the play and 
made decisions as to the number of 
characters, acts, and scenes to be 
used, and the facts to be included. 
For homework, outlines were made 
to guide the content of the various 
scenes and acts. In class the out- 
lines were discussed and used to 
develop the outline approved by 
the group as a whole. 

Using the class outline, two girls 
assumed the responsibility of writ- 
ing the play. As the script was 
written, it was submitted to the 
group for reading and discussion, 
with the class serving as editorial 
critics. After it was finished, the 
play was approved by the class 
Characters were selected and set to 
reading their parts. Technicians 
went to work on staging, lighting, 
recording, and related activities. 

To enhance the play, poetry was 
written and used in various ways. 
One poem was included in the lines 
of the play: one was used as a 
choral reading, and one was set to 
music composed by a member of 
the class. 

One pupil also composed the 
music for ‘‘Atomic Rhapsody”’ and 
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Puppeteer and “sound men” rehearse for the play “Mary and Atomic Energy”, 
the culminating activity for their unit on “How does nuclear energy affect our 


lives in this atomic age?” 


played it as an accordion solo over- 
ture to the play. Seventh grade 
members of the school band as- 
sisted with incidental music, and 
much help and technical advice 
were given by both the music teach- 
er and the band instructor. 

Home economics and industrial 
arts departments gave invaluable 
aid in the planning and staging of 
the production. 

During rehearsals the pupils 
found the tape recorder an effective 
tool for improving reading dia- 
logue. Then when all was ready 
for production, script, music, and 
sound effects were taped to syn- 
chronize action and sound. 

Responsibility for the produc- 
tion of ‘‘Mary and Atomic Energy”’ 
—as the play came to be called— 
was largely in the hands of the 
pupils. The classroom teacher gave 
guidance whenever it was needed 
as did those already named. Stu- 
dent authors wrote the play; stu- 
dents directed both play and music; 
student trainers taught the puppe- 
teers their art; student technicians 
staged and lighted the play and op- 
erated all sound devices. Whenever 
the student staff needed help in cer- 
tain areas, the dramatics teacher 
and her department provided such 
help. 

But what is a play without an 
audience? To test the effectiveness 
of the production, the group pre- 
sented the play for another seventh 


grade. The school Science Club 
used it asa program. Then parents 
saw it presented during American 
Education Week. WSLS-TV gave 
excerpts from the play during the 
same week, and the Superintend- 
ent’s Report (a weekly radio report 
to the people) carried an interview 
with members of the class. 

Early in the term, pupils began 
to plan for participation in the 
Science Fair. From their study of 
atomic energy some of the boys and 
girls had ideas for exhibits— 
models of the atomic furnace (ura- 
nium pile) the electroscope, the 
atom, etc., with accompanying 
posters and written descriptions. 

What can be said of the lasting 
outcomes of such a project? Read- 
ing was essential, and the skills of 
reading, both silent and oral were 
markedly improved. Radio and 
television shows at home were care- 
fully selected as pupils learned to 
listen for additional information. 
Even ‘‘commercials’’ came to have 
some value. Vocabulary develop- 
ment and increased skill in spell- 
ing were evident. Leadership abil- 
ity was brought into play and 
strengthened as was the ability to 
understand and follow directions. 
The sponsor of the school Science 
Club for eighth and ninth grade 
pupils, made the following obser- 
vation: ““The Science Club mem- 
bers expressed amazement at what 

(Continued on page 30) 
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egislative Review— 


(Part 2) 


First installment of the Legis- 
lative Review appeared on edi- 
torial page of the March Journal. 


CJ IGHLIGHTS of other accom- 
i 1 plishments of the 1958 session 
»f the General Assembly are as fol- 
ows: 

1. The State Superintendent's 
salary was set at $17,000, keeping 
yim in line with the salaries of 
nxeads of other State departments. 


2. Reimbursement to the locali- 


ies on account of the following 
positions was increased: 


1957-58 1958-59 
Director of Instruction $2100 $2300 


General Supervisor 2000 2200 
Elementary Supervisor 2000 2200 
Visiting Teacher 2000 2200 


3. Point One of the VEA Pro- 
gram of Action recommending an 
increase of from $900 to $1020 
per year for teachers 65 years of 
age with 30 years of service was 
enacted. 


4. Even though the VEA’s pro- 
posals of 65 to 60 years of age and 
changing the formula from one per 
cent to one and a quarter per cent 
were not approved, a committee 
was set up by the Legislature to 
study the entire retirement system. 
We trust that this committee will 
recommend the recommendations 
of the VEA Board of Directors. 


~ 


5. The sick leave appropriation 
which was increased by nearly 
33% per cent will make it possible 
for the State to reimburse on its 
full share of the $3 rate. 


6. Increase in State funds for 
12 months principals will permit 
the addition of 200 positions and 
reimbursement will be made at the 
rate of $500 per position. 


7. House Bill 412 providing 
teachers may deduct professional 
expenses from their State income 
tax was enacted into law as was 
House Joint Resolution 10 which 
memorializes Virginia members of 
Congress to support Federal legis- 
lation to permit a deduction of 
professional expenses from Federal 
income tax. 
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DISTINGUISHED SERVICE AWARD for the year 1957 was presented to 
William M. Sindlinger, director of guidance at Cradock High School, Norfolk 
County, by the Cradock Junior Chamber of Commerce. Mr. Sindlinger (center) 
is being congratulated by Jack Barnes, (left) a past president cf both the Virginia 
and Portsmouth Jaycees, as James Matthews, (right), Cradock Jaycee president, 


approves the selection. 

Mr. Sindlinger was cited for 39 
different accomplishments — varying 
from Sunday School teaching to par- 
ticipating in the Lions Club minstrel— 
before receiving the award at the an- 
nual Jaycee “Bosses Night” held in 
the Portsmouth Moose Home. 

A native of Gordonsville, Mr. Sind- 


linger is a graduate of Randolph-Macon 
College. He was named to “Who’s 
Who in American Colleges and Univer- 
sities” and nominated for ““Who’s Who 
in American Education.” He is a mem- 
ber of ODK and Phi Delta Kappa. Mr. 
Sindlinger has been associated with the 
Norfolk County schools since 1949. 




















Gem Service Pins 


for Long Records 


10K gold (6 weeks delivery). 


Number years Stone set 
of service in Torch 

25 Plain 
30 Ruby 
35 Sapphire 
40 Amethyst 
45 Emerald 
50 Diamond 


by a local jeweler. 








In addition to the 25-year service pin now available, arrangements have 
been made to recognize longer records by having the proper stone set in 
the torch of the pin for teachers with 30, 35, 40, 45, and 50 years of 
service. Pins are available in 1/10 of 10K gold (2 weeks delivery) and 


Cost of the plain and jeweled pins (or men’s buttons) follows: 


Engraving of pins is not included in above costs, but may be done 


Honor certificates for service to accompany the pins are 12 cents each. 
Name and date line may be engrossed for 60 cents per certificate, with 
name and date of award supplied in typewritten form. 

Orders for award pins and honor certificates should be authorized by 
local education associations and sent to the Virginia Education Association, 
116 South Third Street, Richmond 19, Virginia. 


Total Price 


including 

1/10 of 10% Tax 
10K 10K 

Quality Quality 
$1.21 $5.50 
If | 6.60 
rie pe) 6.60 
ye 6.60 
3.30 7.15 
6.33 10.18 
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Citizenship Committee 


ELIZABETH ELMORE, Dinwiddie County, Chairman 
PHYLLIS BEVILLE, Madison County 

MRS. JOELLA BRADLEY, State Department of Education 
J. R. BREEDEN, Greene County 

LOUISE BREWER, Bristol 

MRs. ELIZABETH CHINN, Stafford County 

Mrs. MARGARET FRANKLIN, Powhatan County 
MRS. REBA HASH, Roanoke City 

L. W. HILLMAN, Galax County 
CHARLES.LAUCK, Williamsburg 

Morris LAW, Franklin County 

M. V. LEETE, Prince Edward-Cumberland County 
J. W. MCCLEARY, Craig County 

ROBERT MAIDMENT, Norfolk County 

W. DEANE MEREDITH, Louisa County 

JOHN C. MORGAN, Buckingham County 

O. M. MORRIS, Wise County 

Mrs. MILDRED NICKELS, Norton County 

R. P. PARSONS, Rockbridge County 

L. C. STAPLES, Sussex County 

Mrs. ANNIE STIFF, Roanoke County 

Mrs. MARY ROSE WADE, Highland County 


Credentials Committee 


ANGELO SETIEN, Richmond, Chairman 
W. MURRIE BATES, Henrico County 
JOHN R. CLARKE, Richmond 

EDWARD F. DEFORD, Richmond 

JACK E. DICKSON, Henrico County 
ARTHUR HOLLAND, Chesterfield County 
LEWIS JOHNSON, Chesterfield County 
EMILY SIMPSON, Richmond 

MARY SPEARS, Richmond 


Executive Committee 


*M. HAROLD BELL, Harrisonburg, Chairman 
*MARTHA A, ANTHONY, Martinsville 

*DR. FRED B. DIXON, Richmond 

* VIRGINIA E. LEWIS, Culpeper County 

*W. W. ROBINSON, Shenandoah County 


Journal Committee 


Mrs. LOUISE CRISP, Staunton, Chairman 

MRS. FRANCES S. ATTKISSON, Hanover County 
LILLIAN BEAZLEY, Caroline County 

MRS. CHARLES A. CARTER, Isle of Wight County 
MRS. ROBERTA COTTRELL, Goochland County 
MRS. TOM DICKINSON, Buena Vista 

EMMET GARDNER, Carroll County 

HOMER HUMPHRIES, King William-King and Queen 
DR. HAROLD JACK, State Department of Education 
SHIRLEY KIGER, Waynesboro 

FRED KNOBLOCK, Wythe County 

MRs. RENEE LAMB, Richmond-Westmoreland 

MRS. CARLTON LOwRY, Clifton Forge 

G. O. MCGEE, Charlotte County 

JANE MILLER, Page County 

J. O. MOREHEAD, Bland County 

BERTIE PATTERSON, Quantico Post School 

AVICE ROANE, Augusta County 

Mrs. JUNE STEPPE, King George County 

J. THOMAS WALKER, Spotsylvania County 





*Appointed by Board of Directors. 


**Constitution requirement. 


President Bell Appoints 














Every local education association witiijes 
sented among the 14 committees anjfjor 
ciation. These state-wide commiti ee; Mu | 
your suggestions for the improven.en@m tl 





Legislative Committee 


CHARLES W. SMITH, Hopewell-Prince George County, 
Chairman 
** VIRGINIA E. LEWIS, Culpeper County 
*J. LEONARD MAUCK, Smyth County 
*W. H. SEAWELL, Mecklenburg County 
E. M. TRICE, Southampton County 
T. C. WILLIAMS, Alexandria 


Necrology Committee 


DR. EDWARD W. RUSHTON, Roanoke 


Personnel Policies Committee 


HAROLD FORD, Fairfax County, Chairman 
GERTRUDE BAIN, Portsmouth 

GEORGE COX, Warwick 

PHILLIP EDWARDS, York County 

CALEB GIBSON, Loudoun County 

Mrs. LOUISE GREY, Middlesex County 
VIRGINIA HAGAR, Tazewell County 

J. N. HELMER, Suffolk 

EARL HOPPES, Accomack County 

TRIXIE JOHNSON, Greensville County 

J. J. KELLY, JR., Wise County 

DR. THOMAS LITTLE, Richmond 

Mrs. LILLIAN MCGONIGAL, Norfolk City 
JOHN MEADE, Petersburg 

J. WINSTON MILAM, Lynchburg 

DEWITT MILLER, Roanoke County 

MRS. MARION JETT MOORE, Lunenburg County 
JOHN MYERS, Halifax County 

RICHARD NEAL, Arlington 

Dr. DAVIS Y. PASCHALL, State Department of Education 
Mrs. HORACE RUSSELL, Rappahannock County 
WILLIAM SMITH, Henrico County 

B. M. STANGER, Montgomery County 

C. G. SUTHERLAND, Dickenson County 

Mrs. G. G. WILSON, Radford 

MARY WRIGHT, Norfolk County 


Professional Standards Committee 


DR. RALPH CHERRY, University of Virginia, Chairman 
KUHN BARNETT, State Department of Education 
DR. WARREN BOWMAN, Bridgewater College 
JOSEPH COURTNEY, Arlington 

DR, ROBERT DEBEY, Clinch Valley College 

MRS. CATHERINE DOBYNS, Floyd County 

Mrs. HELEN HENDERSON, Botetourt County 

PAUL HOOK, Fredericksburg 

Mrs. GILBERTA HUBBARD, Brunswick County 

Dr. FRANCIS LANKFORD, Longwood College 

DR. CHARLES MARTIN, Radford College 

Dr. G. TYLER MILLER, Madison College 

DR. GEORGE OLIVER, College of William and Mary 
DR. EDWARD OVERTON, University of Richmond 
ANTHONY POLLARD, Pittsylvania County 

J. J. RIEGEL, Campbell County 

SAM ROBINSON, Giles County 

JOSEPH SCHAD, Virginia Polytechnic Institute 

PAUL SCHWARTZ, Fairfax County 

DR. GRELLETT SIMPSON, Mary Washington College 
Mrs. MAGGIE STEBAR, Grayson County 

WILLIAM F. STONE, Ch:sterfield County 

DR. JOHN TURNER, Lynchburg College 

DR. WOODROW WILKERSON, State Department of Education 
MRS. VIRGINIA WOOD, Roanoke City 
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ion withies ond 32 cities of Virginia is repre- 
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y better if you will pass on to them 


jth: profession in the Old Dominion. 


Public Relations Committee 


HELEN WINSLOW, Norfolk County, Chairman 


ALAN BEAMER, Alexandria 
ROY BRYANT, Henry County 


SUE BURNEY, Prince George County 
Vrs. HANNAH COX, Rockingham County 


IT. R. CRAIG, Orange County 
Mrs. LOUISE CREWS, Nelson Coun 
EMMETT DAY, Fairfax 


ty 


J. MARTIN DiGGs, Mathews County 


JAMES EAVEY, Culpeper 
THOMAS EMorRyY, Gloucester 


FRANCES FANNIN, Bedford County 


KENNETH FULP, Amherst County 


Mrs. MARIAN GIEDEMANN, Newport News 


AMELIA HAILE, Arlington 


G. M. HODGE, Charles City-New Kent County 


LEE HORNE, Russell County 
WILLIAM JONES, Winchester 
MARIETTA KAGEY, Harrisonburg 


Mrs. FRED MCCONNELL, Washington County 
C. RUSSELL NORMENT, Prince William County 


JAMES ROSE, Scott County 
IDA STACY, Lee County 


MRS. PATRICIA STACY, Buchanan County 


ROBERT P. VIA, Nottoway Count 


y 


SELDON WATKINS, State Department of Education 
GORDON WESCOTT, Northampton County 
Mrs. AUDREY WILLIAMS, Surry County 


Registration Committee 


CLAYTON RECHENBACH, Richmond, Chairman 


EDNA E. BASS, Richmond 

HELEN BATEMAN. Richmond 
MOZELLE T. BENNETT, Richmond 
Mrs. LENA BLANTON, Richmond 
MILDRED BRAME, Richmond 
CLARENCE COWLES, Richmond 
Miss ARCHIE FOWLKES, Richmond 
ANTHONY GALLOVICH, Richmond 
VIRGINIA LEE GAY, Richmond 
LUCILLE GILLESPIE, Richmond 
ELMORE GISH, Richmond 

BETTY GUSTAFSON, Richmond 
CAREY HARDING, Richmond 

Mrs. MARY MCGINTY, Richmond 
HELEN MCKENNEY, Richmond 
Mrs. ELMIRA MAURICE, Richmond 
LINWOOD METZGER, Richmond 
MARION MINOR, Richmond 
ELIZABETH ROYSTER, Richmond 
JOHN SCHNEIDER, Richmond 
CHARLES SHERMAN, Richmond 

A. S. THOMPSON, Richmond 


MIss JOHNNIE THOMPSON, Richmond 


ALBERTA WARREN, Richmond 
MRs. BETTY WOLAN, Richmond 


Resolutions Committee 


ELDON CHRISTOPHER, Essex County, Chairman 
BRUCE CHANDLER, Mecklenburg County 
Mrs. MARY D. JOHNSON, Norfolk 


IRVIN H. SCHMIDT, Falls Church 
SAM WILLIS, Wythe County 
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. Committees for 1958 


Retirement Committee 


FRANK COX, Princess Anne County, Chairman 
PAUL BEABLE, Frederick County 

MRS. PAULINE BEAN, Clarke County 
FANNY BOOTHE, Sussex County 

Mrs. ALICE M. BOYER, Hampton 

MRS. ELIZA COCHRAN, Fauquier County 
GEORGE COPENHAVER, Highland County 
CHARLES COSTELLO, Fluvanna County 

LEE CUPP, Augusta County 

B. T. DOYLE, JR., Danville 

MARGARET ENGLISH, Martinsville 
GERALDINE FRAY, Albermarle County 
MRs. ADA HUDNALL, Lancaster-Northumberland 
MRS. VIOLET JOHNSON, Grayson County 
Mrs. MARY B. LUKE, Nansemond County 
ALVIN LUTZ, Shenandoah County 

C. E. MAY, Bridgewater College 

Mrs. DOROTHY NEFF, Bath County 
VERNON NEWMAN, Pulaski County 
WILBUR PENCE, Rockingham County 
HELEN THOMAS, Alleghany County 

MRS. FRANCIS UNDERWOOD, Patrick County 
LESLIE C. YOUNG, Warren County 


School Savings Committee 


DR. EDWARD ALVEY, Mary Washington College 
Fredericksburg, Chairman 

PAUL HOUNSHELL, Culpeper County 

Mrs. PATTY JACKSON, Amelia County 

FLOYD JENKINS, State Department of Education 

L. H. MCCUE, Lynchburg 

C. E. MAJOR, Middlesex County 

MAUDE MAHONEY, Alleghany County 

W. A. SCARBOROUGH, Dinwiddie County 

MILLARD P. STRICKLER, Princess Anne County 


Committee of Trustees 


*DR. JOSEPH E. HEALY, Virginia School for the Deaf and the 
Blind, Staunton, Chairman 

*MRS. WILLIAM R. JOBE, Amherst County 

*S. P. JOHNSON, Petersburg 

*WILLIAM R. MURPHY, Prince William County 

*JOHN A. RICHMOND, Lee County 


Welfare Committee 
*H. H. WALKER, Charlottesville, Chairman 
*SAMUEL J. COFFEY, Fairfax County 
*MRS. OBRA SIMPSON, Buchanan County 
* JAMES SCOTT, Petersburg 
*MRS. SIBYL JENNINGS, Wythe County 


Board of Directors 


M. HAROLD BELL, Harrisonburg, President 

W. W. ROBINSON, Woodstock, Treasurer 

VIRGINIA E. LEWIS, Culpeper County, Retiring President and 
State NEA Director 

JOSEPH B. VAN PELT, Bristol, NEA State Director 


Vice-Presidents 


. 


JOSEPH L. FRANCIS, Caroline County, District A 
GLADYS H. YATES, Suffolk, District B 

DR. FRED B. DIXON, Richmond, District € 

W. H. SEAWELL, Mecklenburg County, District D 
MARTHA A. ANTHONY, Martinsville, District E 

MRS. WILLIAM R. JOBE, Amherst County, District F 
MARGARET O. GRABILL, Shenandoah County, District G 
Dr. JAMES W. TYLER, Arlington County, District H 
JAMES O. MOREHEAD, Bland County, District ] 

MRS. KATHERINE A. MEADE, Charlottesville, District J 
JACK RENICK, Russell County, District K 

ROBERT W. ALLEN, Portsmouth, District L 

JAMES E, RUTROUGH, Floyd County, District M 
WILLIAM R. MURPHY, Prince William County, District N 
PAUL W. COLLINS, Scott County, District O 

ELTON A. BONNER, Franklin County, District P 
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Surveying Your 
Community Resources 


by W. HERMAN BELL 


YF etl competent sources of 
aid for guidance workers can 
be tapped, and other frequently 
used sources can be better utilized, 
by making a careful survey of one’s 
community. For two years the 
Guidance Department of the Ports- 
mouth City Schools has met this 
need by presenting information in 


Dr. W. Herman Bell is Supervisor of Coun- 
selling at the College of William and Mary 
in Norfolk. He was director of guidance for 
the Portsmouth City Schools during 1952- 
57, and served as director of Norfolk Re- 
gional Consultation Service for seven years, 
1945-52. Dr. Bell has been assistant in 
French at Johns Hopkins University, profes- 
sor of French and Spanish at Hampden- 
Sydney College, and taught summer sessions 
at the College of William and Mary and Rad- 
ford College. He has also been field director 









W. Herman Bell 


a loose-leaf pamphlet, alphabetical - 
ly arranged, on people and organi- 
zations who had specified the aid 
they were willing to give. The 
loose-leaf form makes it easy to 


for the American Red Cross, ETO. 

A native of Clarke County, Virginia, Dr. Bell graduated from Berry- 
ville High School and received his BA degree from Randolph-Macon 
College. He has studied at Middlebury College, Universite de Dijon, 
and the College of William and Mary, receiving his Ph.D. in 1931 





from Johns Hopkins University. 
keep up-to-date. 
With some variations this out- 
line was followed in seeking data: 
Person in charge of agency or 
organization (address, telephone 
number preferred for contacts). 
General purpose of organization 
(brief). 
Specific aid for schools. 
Person, or persons to be con- 
tacted by school people (tele- 
phone and address). 


In every case the agency gave the 
desired data by using our outline. 
In most instances they checked for 
accuracy a draft made in advance 
of the final form. 

The study revealed a gratifyingly 
large number of individuals, clubs, 
organizations and public agencies 
eager to help children. Club presi- 
dents would often say ‘‘we have 
no plan to help schools at present, 
but we will be glad to consider 
some project with you.’” This sug- 
gestion was carried out on occasion, 
thus tying groups to the schools 
in a school-set pattern. 

Contacts were made with civic 


Person in school to deal with 
agency, in general (principal, 
counselor, visiting teacher) . 


An example of following this 
outline will be more useful: 


PUBLIC HEALTH DEPARTMENT 
PUBLIC HEALTH NURSES 
GREEN AND LONDON STREETS 


Supervisor: Mrs. Katherine Gum 
Tel: EX-75833 


PURPOSE: Public Health Nurses work with the needy in the office or at 
the home of those in need, largely on a voluntary basis. They provide im- 
munization against communicable diseases for anyone. 


They pay home visits for all cases of communicable disease (instruct family 
on how to protect non-infected members of the family, etc.) and for all 
crippling conditions. The service is free. 


SPECIAL SERVICES TO SCHOOLS: When requested (by the principal 
or school nurse) Public Health nurses will visit homes on an informal basis 
to help mothers with normal health protection for children, nutritional prob- 
lems, and with any problem involving public health. 


REFERRAL: Direct referral may be made to Mrs. Gum’s office by the 
principal and by the visiting teacher or school nurse acting with the prin- 
cipal’s knowledge and consent. The family should be carefully prepared for 
the public heaith nurse for maximum good to result. 


clubs, social agencies, police and 
juvenile court workers, State and 
federal agencies (employment, pro 
bation, apprenticeship council and 
armed services workers). To this 
list labor unions, and other groups 
are to be added, as our experience 
grows. 

A list of business and profes 
sional people composed the second 
part of our pamphlet. The list was 
arranged alphabetically by occupa 
tions with an accompanying alpha 
betical list of the persons involved 
These lists were secured by present 
ing the invitation orally to the Ki- 
wanis, Lions, and Rotary Clubs 
From that point club committees 
took charge. They used the follow- 
ing form, which was supplied tc 
them, to secure and screen persons 
for their lists: 





Jet Engine Available 
for Study 


A J 42 Prat-Whitney Jet Engine | 
will be loaned to any class or school 
for use in the study of areo-dynam- 
ics or aircraft. If interested, write 
Navy Recruiting, Attention Pub- 
licity, 900 North Lombardy Street, 
Richmond, Virginia. 
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DATE 


NAME 











ADDRESS 
TELEPHONE. 





PROFESSION 





*> 1. I am willing to discuss the advantages and disadvantages of my pro- 
fession or business in an objective manner with any student referred 


to me. 


*> 2. I am willing to discuss the advantages and disadvantages of my pro- 
fession or business with groups of students. 


It is understood that arrangements for such conferences will be made well in 
advance and that referrals will be made by authorized school personnel. 


SIGNED 
White only 7 


Boys (J Girls 1 
White or Negro [J 


No claim to perfection is made 
or this questionnaire. The phrase 
‘in an objective manner’’ must be 
carefully interpreted and often re- 





iterated to lay people acting as 
counseling aides. 

Readers are free to use, or modi- 
fy, any of the procedures described 
above. 





STAY IN SCHOOL 


by Captain M. J. Luoscy, U.S.N. 


HE Navy advises young men 

to stay in school. As incen- 
tives, the high school graduate is 
allowed to choose his career in the 
Navy, he is assured of further 
school training in the area of his 
choice, 500 are selected annually 
for a complete college training at 
civilian universities at no expense, 
opportunities are available at the 
U. S. Naval Academy, and over a 
hundred are selected for the Naval 
Reserve Officers Training Corps 
(NROTC) which is assurance of 
-ollege training through the bac- 
calaureate degree. Why this em- 
phasis on education by the Navy? 
Your Navy is undoubtedly the 
largest technical organization in 
the world. It protects the nation 
under the sea, on the sea, and its 
great floating airport guards us 
»ver the sea. Its radar, sonar, and 
its nucleonic power needs young 
men capable of assimilating techni- 
cal training. Basic high school 
graduation is becoming more and 
more necessary. True, a young 
man who drops out of high school 
makes good in the Navy. He is 
the exception rather than the rule. 
Hence the Navy urges all young 
men and women to stay in school 
as long as one may profit from 
instruction and to go to college if 
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possible. Only in this way will 
the young men be trainable for 
the available tasks in which they 
are interested today. Youth wants 
progress! In later years he will be 
unwilling to remain at the same 
level but, without his diploma, 
that will happen for his education 
will be inadequate for the job at 
the next higher level. 

The Navy believes that an edu- 
cation is more than a means of ob- 
taining job success. It is a vital in- 
fluence in many phases of life. 
There is just the sheer enjoyment 
of life. Hobbies for example, can 
often be productive. High school 
training provides hobby ideas, an 
appreciation of books, for music, 
for drama, and for arts. High 
school education improves one 
standing among his shipmates, and 
his community and even in his 
own self-respect for there is a last- 
ing satisfaction in obtaining a high 
schoo] diploma. 


Guidance 


Guidance counselors should be- 
come more and more aware of the 
many opportunities for further 
education, training and advance- 
ment in the Navy. In addition, 
there are many opportunities for 
what one might term the ‘‘extra- 





curricular’’ openings such as travel, 
sports and recreation. Parents and 
teachers will be interested in pam- 
phlets which describe the character 
education program and the security 
plans given to each young man. 
The Navy should be considered 


for its vocational 
for they are unique. 


Suppose we briefly consider a 
few of the vocations. The high 
school graduate may select his own 
area or choice of a job for further 
education and training. As I stated 
in a recent magazine article in 
the American Vocational Journal 
“The high school graduate pro- 
gram was devised whereby the 
capable graduate may select his 
own area of training and is assured 
school training and practical ex- 
perience in his selected field’’. The 
graduate is given the entrance tests 
for the school of his choice prior 
to enlistment in order to make cer- 
tain that his choice may be assured 
him. There are openings in the 
vast fields of electronics, aviation 
maintenance, draftsman, fine work 
such as instrumentman, and many 
other careers with excellent possi- 
bilities both in the Navy and in 
civilian life. 


opportunities 


For graduates who complete re- 
quirements of the junior college 
(60 hours of college work), there 
is training as a pilot in all types 
of aircraft. In addition, he may 
take advanced examinations - for 
other fields and be advanced as far 
as he is trained in his school 
career. 

For the young man who wants 
to go to college and is capable of 
performing successful college work, 
there is every incentive for him. 
There is the United States Naval 
Academy, the NROTC, the Navy 
Enlisted Scientific Program which 
is the full four years at a civilian 
university with all expenses. 

The Navy, like all other great 
organizations, does not ask coun- 
selors to “‘sell’’ its opportunities. 
It does feel that if the young men 
of America are to make an in- 
telligent choice he must have all 
the facts. This means opportuni- 
ties for further education, for train- 
ing in work suitable for a Navy 
or civilian career, for mental-phy- 
sical-spiritual growth and life 
long satisfaction. 
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Aq TEACHERS - just Mail This Coupon to 


n, & BORROW ‘100%..°600% 
By Mail-in comptete privacy! 
FAST SERVICE! No Cosigners required | "et ree: iciis tot 


Here is a confidential loan service for teachers who need money to further their education, Select your Loan 
to pay pressing bills and protect credit ratings. The cash is here... ready and waiting for needs here 
you now. You can borrow BY MAIL from the privacy of your home without anyone in 
your community knowing you are applying for a loan. Just sign the short application and 
note below, and mail it at once. Your request for a loan will receive immediate attention. 



























































Cash 24 
You Get | Months | You Get | Months 


FOUR IMPORTANT REASONS CONFIDENTIAL |s1o0008 675/s4oow)s2275 

















WHY MORE AND MORE TEACHERS snende, ssietives, messhents 
—none of these people w | if 
RE HIS LOAN SER I know you are applying for a 69 
a Sew 5 vice Xow you are applying for 8 | 20000, 1343, 50000) 2769) 





MAIL. All mail is sent to you 


Ss } G Be ATU 4 E ©] ay LY in a plain envelope and the 30000 1 995 60000) 3249) 


transaction is completely 








. ® Teacher loans are made on signature only—no co- confidential and private. 
i Spas, ne endorsers. No mortgages on car, furniture or Yes, no matter where you live or teach, whether you 
: ty. : P 
<< eggamactbaltinanibtetod are married or single, you may solve your money prob- 


lem by mail. Today, this minute, fill out and mail the 
CONVENIENT TERMS short Application and Note below. That’s all you have 





‘ a pnt seoagg Naeem inctalimente pay loan out of to do. We'll speed the cash on its way to you as soon as 
ee ee ee ee oe oe eee approved. We guarantee satisfaction. Our fifty year old 
Entire loan can be repaid at any time and you pay only eee eee : 

for the time you use the money—no longer! organization is licensed and supervised by the Nebraska 


Banking Department. You can deal with us in complete 


NO SUMMER PAYMENTS confidence at Nebraska’s fair interest rate. Select the 

® No principal during summer vacation. amount you need from the chart; then rush application. 
If your salary stops during the summer vaca- 
tion, payments on principal stop also. This is 
an extra service of special value to teachers 
offered by State Finance Company. 


PRIVATE 


® The loan is made by mail from the pri- 
vacy of your own home. You see no agents or 
credit managers—only you and we know 
about it. We guarantee strict privacy. 


Old Reliable Company 
Over 50 Years of Service 


ATE FINANCE COMPANY 


110 Kilpatrick Bldg., Dept. D-1360 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 











[PAY for HOME REPAIRS | 
r------- FOR $100 to $600 — CUT OUT AND MAIL TODAY! ---------- 




















i 
H To State Finance Company, Dept. D-1360 The folowing are all the debts that I have: 
Full Amount Paying ' 
i 410 Kilpatrick Bidg., Omaha 2, Nebraska I Still Owe Per Mo. To Whom Owing Address i 
i Please accept my application for a loan. it is understood that after the loan is made $ s | 
1 1 can return the money to you within 10 days and there will be no charge or cost +b é oe 
i whatsoever. le | i 
§ Amount you want to borrow $ _. On what date of month will your FILE INFORMATION ONLY—Piease list below relative information ~—‘ 
I payment BE IN OUR OFFICE? for our confidential files 1 
i Amount earned Number of months Name of Relative ‘ — (Relationship) = ! 
; Age....... per month $.....00000.00... you receive salary ' 
Name and address Street rown ....... State aicepey cciiatainteatinaipitiae 
i of s y ! 
school you teach.._._._._ 
; isiak iene mae tienen Name of Relative On Pe te Relationship) ..........______ ; 
present employer_...___......._.......... 2mployment . 
i Pi ia a 4 a Street _ Town SS — ..... Occup. pe ae 
g fiusband or wiles Salary “ i 
1 Fe ee ee per month $ Name of Relative eee : (Relationship) = § 
§ To whom are payments on 1 
j auto made? (Name) ds, ee Street rown ..... State --.. Occup... - 4 
§ Bank you deal with (Name)......___ Town Name of Relative ane (Relationship) 2 5 ae 
; Amount you owe bank? $............ Monthly payments? $ ; 
g What security on bank loan? Street . rown --—--- State.......... Occup. ve 
List below OTHER Loan or Finance company (or person) you NOW owe on a loan: The above statements are made for the purpose of securing a loan. | agree that if 
t s io titenne \dd any loan be completed, the U.S. Mail shall be regaried as my agent. a 
a Segre ae De 4 oy plied ine: ” Sign Full Street ! 
i Pay rent or real estate Name Here... Sw et csc sntinsthctintidiediaginketotaiens : 
§ payment to? (Name)............._.._.. lrown i 
: BO Oe Bc micecitctiecteteene Town . County nihateiacieadeidl State a ee ; 
1 i 
t NOTE keent Monthly First Payment Final Payment i 
; of Loan $........ : Payment $ | Due Date... -—— | Due Date Se ae a ee | | prsseiiabs tiled mH 
| 
ft . - ote 6  wiult... <1 et py as ae 
I inconsideration of the Amount of Loan, above stated, made by State Finance Company at its office in Omaha, This note is subject to acceptance by the company at its office and will be promptly i 
; —— y ao promise to pay to said company at its office the amount of said loan together returned to the undersigned if the loan is not approved. i 
with interest as stated herein. 


The interest hereon shall be at the rate of 3% per month on that part of the unpaid 1 


A Monthly Payment as stated above shall be made in each month beginning with principal balance not exceeding $150 and 244% per month on that part over $150 i 
aa First Payment Due Date and ending with the above Final Payment and not in excess of $300 and % of 1% per month on any remainder of such unpaid 
Jue Date, except that the Final Payment shall be equal to the unpaid principal principal balance computed on the number of days elapsed, a month being 30 3 
balance and interest. consecutive days : 

1 


Default in the terms of this note shall at the company’s option, without notice, 
render the then unpaid balance due and payable. 


It is agreed that the validity and construction of this note shall be determined —— 
under and by virtue of the laws of Nebraska. 























NO PRINCIPAL PAYMENTS REQUIRED Pipe tna 
DURING MONTHS IN WHICH TEACHING Se ‘ ia 
SALARY IS NOT RECEIVED REQUIRED (If married, both husband and wife must PERSONALLY sign) 














mam RETURN THIS FORM PROMPTLY TO AVOID DELAY IN COMPLETING YOUR LOAN aa nama meaame 
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Dr. Harold K. Jack, supervisor of 
Health and Physical Education, Safety 
ind Recreation for the State Depart- 
ment of Education, spoke at the dedi- 
cation of the building on “The Place 
of Physical Education in the Total Col- 
lege Program.” 

He said in part, “Man in his quest 
for better living is concerned with 
education and the preparation for ef- 
fective living in society. As he con- 
siders education in relationship to the 
total organism he is constantly aware 
of the importance of the mental, the 
the physical phases. 


spiritual, and 


; ie ewe 


BRIDGEWATER COLLEGE DEDICATES HEALTH CENTER. A new 
$500,000 health and physical education building on the Bridgewater College 
ampus was dedicated February 6. Students of Bridgewater College are coaching 
and directing physical education in Loudoun, Augusta, Rockingham, Roanoke, and 
sath counties and in the cities of Staunton, Roanoke, and Portsmouth, 


Competence, understandings, and ap- 
preciations in each of these areas is 
imperative in the development of the 
well-rounded individual. Far too often 
we have tried to separate these three 
components or segments of living... . 

“The new facility exists for much 
more than the development of physical 
education, intramurals, athletics and 
teacher preparation programs. May it 
be thought of in terms of a college 
center. May it become an integral part 
of the social life of the college com- 
munity . . . The opportunities for wise 
use are unlimited.” 





Education on the March 





Answers Criticism of 
Education 

“Education on the March,” a 
fifteen minute radio program spon- 
sored by the School of Education of the 
University of Virginia, is initiating a 
new series of programs to evaluate and 
answer the recent criticism of educa- 
tion. For six weeks, “Education on the 
March” will focus upon several areas 
in education that have been subjected 
to criticism in recent periodicals and 
newspapers. Among areas to be evalu- 
ated by a special panel are “Our public 
schools should be modeled after the 
European system”, “Our colleges and 
universities place undue emphasis upon 
method courses”, “Curriculum of our 
schools has been weakened and more 
emphasis should be placed upon the 
traditional subjects”, and “Undue dis- 
ciplinary problems confront our teach- 
ers.”” Member of the panel include Dr. 
Ralph W. Cherry, Dean of the School 
of Education; Dr. Richard Beard, As- 
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sociate Professor of Education; and 
James Bash, Director of the Teacher 
Placement Bureau of the University of 
Virginia. 

“Education on the March” was or- 
ganized in 1953, as a program entitled 
“A Letter from the Dean.” It is one 
of four weekly radio programs pro- 
duced by students in the Radio-Record- 
ing Center of the Department of 
Speech of the University of Virginia. 
Tape recordings of these programs are 
sent to radio stations throughout the 
State, where they are presented as a 
public service feature. 

Copies of “Education on the March” 
are available free of charge to radio 
stations in Virginia interested in carry- 
ing the program as a weekly public 
service feature. For further informa- 
tion, have the program director of your 
local station write to Dr. Ralph W. 
Cherry, Dean of the School of Educa- 
tion, Peabody Hall, University of Vir- 
ginia, Charlottesville, Virginia. Audi- 
tion copies of “Education on the 
March” are available upon request. 


Libraries 


(Continued from page 19) 

In 1935, the Elementary Materials 
Committee was authorized and 
appointed by the State Board of 
Education for the purpose of 
evaluating and selecting materi- 
als approved in State lists for 
purchase with State-aid. 

In 1938, the State-aid Library 
Fund was increased from $33,- 
000 to $100,000. 

In 1940, standards were established 
for employment of librarians 
who hold Collegiate Profession- 
al Certificates, endorsed with 12 
semester hours of Library 
Science. In 1952, these stand- 
ards were raised to 18 semester 
hours. 

In 1948, Library Standards for 
Virginia Elementary Public 
Schools were adopted. 

In 1948, a program of Library 
Science was established at Madi- 
son College for the purpose of 
training librarians for Virginia 
public schools. 

In 1950, school library books 
amounting to $326,286.10 were 
purchased through the State-aid 
library program. This central- 
ized buying system saved the 
State approximately $100,000. 

In 1954, the High School Materi- 
als Committee was organized to 
evaluate and select books for the 
approved State-aid list. 

In 1955, the Virginia School -Lt- 
brary Guide—Grades I-XII was 
published. This is a manual for 
use in organizing and adminis- 
tering library service in public 
schools. 

In 1957, there were 545 certified 
librarians employed in Virginia 
public schools. 

During 1957, circulation of 
books in the school libraries was 
10,027,166: 146,967 pupils used 
the libraries daily; and_ school 
library books in the amount of 
$578,678.75 were purchased 
through State-aid matching funds 
for the pupils in our public schools. 

The school library today is that 
basic part of the school program 
which can contribute to all pupils, 
grades 1-12, not only during 
school days but in their leisure 
hours and on non-school days. A 
child who develops a love for good 
books has a rich heritage to accom- 
pany him through life. 
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Atomic Energy 


(Continued from page 22) 


the seventh grade had been able to 
do in the field of atomic energy: 
they were captivated by what they 
learned from the play.”’ 

These are only a few of the last- 
ing benefits the children derived 
from the techniaues used in the 
study of atomic energy on a seventh 
grade level. During their study the 
pupils also learned that atomic en- 
ergy is a real factor in their own 
lives. Conversation with his par- 
ents at home revealed to one boy 
that his father was a stockholder 
in the American Gas and Electric 





Service Corporation, one of eight 
companies in the Nuclear Power 
Group, Incorporated, which is 
building the Dresden Plant, to be 
owned and operated by Common- 
wealth Edison Company; the plant 
is to experiment with the produc- 
tion of economically competitive 
nuclear power. The architect father 
of another pupil helped to design 
a building to house an atomic re- 
actor in another state. And one 
girl has a brother-in-law in the 
Navy who spends much time on 
the Nautilus, the United States 
Navy’s first atom-powered sub- 
marine. 

Then there came the crowning 





LONG DISTANCE 
CALLS ARE FUN! 





It is fun to make a Long Dis- 
tance call. And most station- 
to-station rates are lowest 
any time after 6 o’clock and 
all day Sunday. 


Your whole family will en- 
joy a talk by Long Distance 
—it’s the next best thing to a 
personal visit. And you'll be 
surprised how long you can 
“visit” by phone—for so 


little. Remember to call the 





thriftiest way—call station- 
to-station—and call by num- 
ber. It’s twice as fast and it 
saves you money. 

Here’s a tip: it’s handy to 
keep the numbers you call 
often in your Telephone Blue 
Book, right by your tele- 
phone. If you need a new 
Blue Book, ask us for one. 


Isn’t there someone’s voice 


you'd like to hear—tonight? 


The Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone 
Company of Virginia 


SAVE AFTER % /eat BY NUMBER 
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question: “Have any of your 
pupils been great scientists?’’ “No, 
not yet,” I replied. Quickly care 
his declaration, “I am thinking of 
becoming a great scientist!’ 

Who knows? 





Voices 
(Continued from page 14) 


pose in accomplishing these pu-- 
poses simply to get ahead of tle 
Russians? Is it simply to regain 
our lead in science? Is it purely 
to become masters of space, first? 
Or should we look to these a- 
complishments as the underlying 
fundamentals of our educational 
process all along the way, with an 
unwillingness to be toppled off 
our purposes by the fear-scare that 
seems to have gripped our leaders? 
The sky is not falling because a 
couple of Sputniks have success- 
fully orbited around the earth. In 
spite of the Russian purposes to 
conquer the world and destroy 
America, a society that is founded 
on the axioms of the absolutes of 
truth and right; “‘the assurance 
that the visible universe is based 
upon invisible spirit; the self 
reliance of the heroic individual 
whose little life is founded upon 
the great Life of God; rests on 
postulates that will, with vital cer 
tainty, stand firm on the granite 
foundation of truth.’’ ? Let’s tackle 
the task before us with the calmness 
and assurance of those who know 
where they are going and why. 


GRIMROSE GRAMMAR 
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Distributed by NASSTA 
“Any suggestions?” 
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RETIREMENT NEWS 


Retirement plans got a thorough 
g-ing-over by representatives of some 
3 state systems attending the Nation- 
a! Council on Teacher Retirement at 
it; San Francisco meeting during 
March 6-8, at the Mark Hopkins 
Hotel. 

T. Preston Turner, VEA’s “‘ex- 
pert on and Assistant 
Executive Secretary, participated in 
tuis conference at the request of the 
National Education Association and 
presided at the final general session. He 
is a member of the executive committee 
of the National Council on Teacher 
Retirement, having been appointd for 
a three-year term by the NEA. At the 
Califorina meeting, Mr. Turner was the 
only member of the executive commit- 
tee named to the eight-member legis- 
lative committee of the National 
Council. 

Improvement of retirement systems 
throughout the country is the purpose 
of the National Council on Teacher 
Retirement. It promotes a construc- 
tive and aggressive program for 
strengthening each teacher and public 
school employee retirement system. 

Conference discussions highlighted 
some good things happenirg in other 
retirement systems, according to Mr. 
Turner, such as— 

1. Disability allowed after five years 
of service, with credit given for all 
the years between age of person and age 
sixty. For example, should a 27-year- 
old teacher on an average salary of 
$4,000 become disabled after having 
taught five years, he would be given 
credit for a total of 38 years if he 
began teaching at age 22 (that is, 33 
years from age 27 to 60, plus § years 
»f service) which would make his bene- 
fits approximately $2,394. 

In Virginia to get disability bene- 

fits would require 15 years of 

service with benefits approximat- 
ing $750 for the above teacher 
with the same salary. 

2. Survivor benefits after 25 years 
of service. 

No survivor benefits are granted 

in Virginia until age 62. 

3. Group insurance. 

4. Deferred annuity after five years 
of service. 

5. Some states use 2% in their serv- 
ice formula whereas Virginia uses 1%. 
6. Credit for out-of-state service. 

7. Credit for all in-state service. 

8. Credit for prior service by allow- 
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retirement” 





ing teachers who left the system to re- 
invest funds. 


These points were described in a dis- 
cussion on ““What’s New in Retire- 
ment?” covering presentations on sur- 
vivor benefits, death benefits, and vari- 
able annuities. Federal tax problems 
and actuarial problems were reviewed 
by authorities in each field. Partici- 
pants also learned that a large per- 
centage of retirement funds are now 
being invested in corporate and munic- 
ipal bonds as well as in U. S. bonds. 

The National Council on Teacher 
Retirement includes members of teach- 


er retirement systems and education 
associations, the executive committee 
composed of seven representatives of 
teacher retirement systems and six 
members appointed by the National 
Education Association. In addition, 
the NEA president and executive sec- 
retary are ex officio members of the 
National Council and each state edu- 
cation association affiliated with the 
NEA is entitled to one representative. 





VEA Committees will meet in 
Richmond at VEA Headquarters, 
May 2 and 3. 











Virginia 





FOR STUDENTS OF — 
HISTORY AND 


GOVERNMENT 


In use in the schools throughout Virginia 


“STUDY SCRAPBOOK OF THE 
OLD DOMINION”— 


Beginning at Jamestown, the scrapbook un- 
folds an interesting word and picture story 
of the early colonists. Contains 36 pages— 
8 pages in color—150 illustrations. Printed on 
one side of page only, making it ideal for 
the child student to cut out the illustrations 
when making his or her own scrapbook. 


Single Copies ......... 50¢ 
15 or more copies .... 





“VIRGINIA’S GOVERNMENT” — 


the most comprehensive and easily under- 
stood book yet published on how we govern 
ourselves in Virginia. Contains all the latest 
essential information on the functioning of 
our state, city, and county governments. 148 
pages, paper-bound. 


Single Copies ...... $2.00 
10 or more copies 


.. -$1.40 each 








| A NEW BOOK ... 
“Fabulous John Smith” 
Single Copies _.$1 
10 or more copies 


90¢ each 








Division of 


indicated. 


eg nae 
to cover my order. 





VIRGINIA PUBLICATIONS 
VIRGINIA STATE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


111 No. 5th St., Richmond 19, Va. 
You may send me postpaid, the publications 


(Please print name and address clearly) V.J. 





Copies * “Virginia’s 
Government” 








Copies 4 “Study Scrapbook of 
the Old Dominion” 





Copies 4 “Fabulous 
John Smith” 
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PLANT A GARDEN THIS SPRING 








T.W.WOOD & SONS 


SEE OSMIENM Sine 1879 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 





Phone or write for 1958 seed and bulb catalogue. 














Complete 
Printing and Binding 
Service 


Commercial, Book and Job Work, Catalogues 
Publications—Advertising Literature, 


Booklets—Broadsides 


Office and Factory Forms, Loose-Leaf 
and Manifold Forms 


Ledger Leaves and Loose-Leaf Binders, 
Paper Ruling 


Complete Binding Equipment 
DIAL MI-3-1881 


WILLIAMS PRINTING CO. 


11-13-15 N. Fourteenth Street 


RICHMOND 19, “t VIRGINIA 
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Teacher Education 
(Continued from page 18) 


that ‘you’re too good for teachin;, 
we lose a lot of talent.” 

“I don’t hesitate to advise tx. 
best student in the land to go ino 
teaching because | think that on «|| 
levels, even the first and secord 
grades, a brilliant student woud 
find all the challenge she cou'd 
handle. 

“There are just as many ur- 
solved problems about how to 
teach reading as there are about 
how to develop another missile. | 
see it as a challenge and I don’t see 
it as a challenge to mediocrity, ’ 
President Lankfort said. 

A Longwood professor of edu- 
cation, Dr. Edgar M. Johnson, said 
he believes many youngsters are 
frightened away from teaching b 
recent criticism of education. 

“They are being buffeted by this 
segregation issue and criticism o! 
teachers and teaching. 

‘“The people we are getting now 
are really dedicated people to go 
into it against all this,’’ he said. 
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. - because they went 


to their doctors in time 


Many thousands of Americans 
are being cured of cancer every 
year. More and more people 
are going to their doctors in 
time. 


But the tragic fact, our doctors 
tell us, is that every third can- 
cer death is a needless death... 
twice as many could be saved. 


For the facts of life about can- 
cer, call the American Cancer 
Society office nearest you or 
write to “Cancer” in care of 
your local Post Office. 


American Cancer Society "¥@ 
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Richmond Paper 


Company 


INCORPORATED 





ESTABLISHED 1871 


All Grades of Paper | 
for School Use | 


edd 


PHONE MI 3-5378 


GOVERNOR STREET 


201 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 








Write 
booklet. 
Dolge Service Man 


for 





Where you want 
nothing to grow 
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i them fast 
Gets them all 
Keeps them off 





for free 
See your 
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IN MEMORIAM 


Thomas J. Comer, Norfolk 
County. Mr. Comer was fatally in- 
jured in an automobile accident in 
France, January 3, 1958. A former 
teacher at Academy Park Elementary 
School, Norfolk County, he accepted 
a civil service post in the Philippine 
Islands and in August 1957 he became 
a junior high school instructor at 
Etain, France. A graduate of Cradock 
High School, he served as a second 
lieutenant in the U.S. Air Force during 
World War II in Italy and Germany. 
After the war, he graduated from the 
College of William and Mary. 


Mrs. Jeannette L. Fellows, Fair- 
fax County. Mrs. Fellows’ death on 
February 4 was a great loss to her pro- 
fession. For twenty-five years she 
served the children of Fairfax County 
as teacher and elementary supervisor, 
and taught in Danville for one year. 
As a teacher she earned the respect and 
affection of parents, children, and co- 
workers because of her understanding 
of children, friendliness toward adults, 
and her outstanding ability in instruc- 
tion and guidance. As a supervisor, her 
advice and encouragement helped to 
solve all kinds of problems, profession- 
al and personal; her charm and gaiety 
made working with her a pleasure and 
a privilege. 


Mrs. Laurie B. Garth, Greene 
County. A teacher in Greene County 
schools for the past 14 years, Mrs. 
Garth died on January 9, 1958. Dur- 
ing the last 12 years she was a first- 
grade teacher at William Monroe Ele- 
mentary School at Stanardsville. At 
the time of her death, Mrs. Garth was 
president of the Greene County Edu- 
treasurer of Mt. 
Church, Sunday 


cation Association, 
Vernon Methodist 
School teacher, and active in other 
church and community affairs. Born 
in Sussex County, she attended Mary 
Washington College and the University 
of Virginia. 

Concerning their president, resolu- 
tions adopted by the Greene County 
Education Association stated in part: 


“The untimely death of the Presi- 
dent of our Association at the age of 
43 years took from our group one of 
our beloved teachers. Her imprint upon 
the minds and characters of the begin- 
ning students has been and will be felt 
over the years. Unhesitatingly, she 
gave of her time and labor far beyond 
the required duties.” 
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Specialists 

in 

School Cafeterias 


A 

ONE-STOP 

SERVICE 

FOR EVERY 
SCHOOL CAFETERIA 


Phone Richmond MI 8-8314 
Norfolk EX 7-2311 
Roanoke DI 3-8677 


 ¢ genes — Mi 


A Asy 2277 


John G. ath 6: nie 


311 EAST MAIN STREET 


= HMOND 19. VIRGINIA 


this summer, it’s 


CALIFORNIA 


SUMMER SESSIONS + UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


You have a choice ...in southern 
California, on the Los Angeles or 
Santa Barbara campuses ...in 
northern California, on the 


Berkeley or Davis campuses. 





for complete information 


mail this coupon NOW! 
MAIL TO 
DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSIONS- STATEWIDE 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
LOS ANGELES 24. CALIFORNIA 


| WOULD LIKE COMPLETE INFORMATION ON 
SUMMER SESSION CLASSES FOR 1958 


LOS ANGELES BERKELEY 
SANTA BARBARA DAVIS 
NAME 
ADDRESS 
A 
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INTRODUCING. _, ROBERT LEE MONTGOMERY 


as our Virginia Representative 





Mr. Montgomery is a graduate of We are proud to have Mr. Mont- 
Andrew Lewis High School in 
Salem and received his Bachelor’s 
Degree from Roanoke College. He 
also attended V.M.I. and Elon, N. 
C., College, and is an Air Force 
Veteran. His background well 


qualifies him for this responsible 


gomery associated with us as our 
Virginia representative. Until his 
traveling schedule will permit him 
to call on you personally, won't 
you please mail your orders for 
McCormick-Mathers books to our 
Columbus, Ohio, office. He will 


position. certainly appreciate them. 


> 


ROBERT LEE MONTGOMERY 


Salem, Virginia 





McCORMICK-MATHERS PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 
1423 West Goodale Boulevard, Columbus, Ohio 








George Peabody College for Teachers 


Offers you a FULL SUMMER SESSION—June 9 - August 15 
WIDE CHOICE e EARLY SUMMER TERM —Juneo - July 12 


LATE SUMMER TERM —July 14- August 15 


of . 
e MID-SUMMER TERM = —June 23 - July 25 
S U M M LD R e INTERSESSION —August 18-August 29 


PROGRAMS ‘ WORKSHOPS —-short, intensive courses 


in specialized fields. 


Let a summer on Peabody’s air-conditioned campus tional and sight-seeing area — Tennessee’s Great Lakes 
stretch your mind and stir your imagination while you of the South, Great Smokies, and the historical Old 
enjoy the beautiful and relaxing experience of summer South. Write for Summer Bulletin now. Address: 


study at the very doorway of Tennessee’s vast recrea- 


DIRECTOR OF ADMISSIONS, GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS 
Nashville 5, Tennessee 


“A southern school with national and international recognition.” 
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Virginia Educators Elected to 


Southern Association Posts 





Dr. John Page Williams 


Dr. John Page Williams was 
elected chairman of the Commission 
on Secondary Schools for the Southern 
Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools at the Southern Association’s 
nnual meeting in Richmond last De- 
ember. Dr. Williams is director of 
Episcopal Schools in Virginia. 

Active in the Southern Association 
‘f Colleges and Secondary Schools, Dr. 
Villiams has been a member of the 
xecutive Committee and served on 
he Virginia Reviewing Committee of 
he SACSS. He has also served on the 
xecutive committee of the National 
ouncil of Independent Schools. He 
s a former chairman of the Virginia 
‘ommission on Interracial Cooperation 
nd of the Virginia Advisory Commit- 
ee on Schools and Colleges. 

Dr. Williams has been vice-president 
€ Church Schools in the Diocese of 
Virginia since 1951. During 1940-51, 
1e was headmaster of St. Christopher’s 
ichool at Richmond and formerly 
aught at Groton School. 

Born in Henrico County, Dr. Wil- 
iams graduated at St. Christopher’s 
school in 1927 and received his BA 
legree at the University of Virginia in 
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L. H. McCue, Jr. 


1931 where he was a member of Phi 
Beta Kappa. He then attended Vir- 
ginia Theological Seminary and re- 
ceived a BA with Honours in Theology 
at Oxford University. A Rhodes 
Scholar, he has a MA degree and re- 
ceived his D. Litt. from Hampden- 
Sydney College in 1950, having been 
ordained priest in the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church in 1936. 


L. H. MeCue, Jr., principal of E. 
C. Glass High School, Lynchburg, was 
appointed to the Standards Committee 
for a five-year term. 

Mr. McCue serves on the Virginia 
Committee and Secondary Commission 
of the Southern Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools. Before becom- 
ing principal of the E. C. Glass High 
School at Lynchburg, he has been as- 
sistant principal and teacher. 

Active in the Virginia High School 
League, he has served as chairman of 
Group I Board and president of the 
Legislative Council. Mr. McCue has 
been president of the Virginia Associa- 
tion of Secondary School Principals and 
member of the National Advisory 
Council. 





He is now president of the Lynch- 
burg-Campbell County Chapter of the 
Virginia Society for Crippled Children 
and Adults and a member of the State 
Board of Directors. He is also a past 
president of the Lynchburg Guidance 
Center Board and currently holds 
membership on the Board of the Lynch- 
burg Speech and Hearing Center. 
Among other civic activities, Mr. Mc- 
Cue is a past president and district 
governor of the National Exchange 
Club. 

He holds an AB degree from the 
University of Virginia and earned his 
MA degree at the University of Michi- 
gan. The new member of the Stand- 
ards Committee of the Southern Asso- 
ciation is a Phi Delta Kappa, and holds 
membership in several professional or- 
ganizations. 





Norfolk County Schools Win Top 
Essay Awards. W. Leon Jones (left), 
principal of Deep Creek High School, 
Portsmouth, accepts the set of Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica his school won in a 
nation-wide contest. Making the pre- 
sentation is James E, Simmons, presi- 
dent of the Hampton Roads Sales 
Executives Club, the local chapter of 
National Sales Executives Club, sponsor 
of the essay contest. Deep Creek is the 
first school in the United States with 
an enrollment of less than 300 in its 
senior high school to enter 100 per 
cent. 

Cradock High School, Portsmouth, 
took a similar prize for schools with 
enrollment of more than 300. 

Oral E. Ware, chairman of the edu- 
cation committee of the club, and 
coordinator of Distributive Education 
at Cradock High School, promoted the 


contest in this area. 
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A Four-Year Liberal Arts College 
Granting the Degrees of Bachelor of Arts 
and Bachelor of Science 


Fully Accredited Co-educational 
Presbyterian Church, U.S. and U.S.A. 


Applications for Summer School 
and Fall Semester now being accepted. 


Apply to: 
Director of Admissions 
Davis and Elkins College 
Elkins, West Virginia 

















FOOD SERVICE EQUIPMENT 
FOR YOUR 


CAFETERIA — KITCHEN — DINING ROOM 


EZEKIEL & WEILMAN CO., Inc. 


1309-1317 WEST BROAD STREET 
RICHMOND 20, VA. PHONE ElLgin 5-4354 
“VISIT” 
Our New and Modern Show Rooms and See the Latest in 
Equipment for the Preparation and Serving of Foods 
Write for Our New Catalog 


“FOR QUALITY EQUIPMENT CONSULT US” 











For Their Spring Outing 
Take Your Class or Group 
To See—The Wonderful 


ENCHANTED FOREST 


Story-Bcok Land of Fairy Tales Come True 
U.S. 40—15 Mi. W. of Baltimore, Md. 


Entertaining—Educational—Picnic Area and Snack Bar 
Many New Features This Year 





Write For Descriptive Folder and Group Rates 


Mail Address—ELLICOTT CITY, MD. 


Open Week Ends Only from April 5th to May 15 
Daily Thereafter 














Anitbersity of Richmond 


P45. 1958 SUMMER SESSION 


June 16-July 25 
July 26-August 29 





First Term: 
Second Term: 


Courses leading to Bachelor’s and Master’s 


degrees and the renewal of teaching certificates. 


prerrrrri) ~ 
Limited number of SCHOLARSHIPS ($100.00 each for 11-week session ) 


for qualified candidates for the Master’s degree. Apply by May 1. 
For Catalogue, Address: 


Dean of the Summer School, University of Richmond, Virginia 
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Industrial Education Club, 
to Hear Top Speakers 





Clem D. Johnston 





nN 


H. I. Willet 


Top speakers will address the annua! 
meeting of the Virginia Council of In- 
dustrial Education Clubs on Saturday, 
May 3, at the E. C. Glass High School 
in Lynchburg. 

Clem D. Johnston, past president 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States and chairman of the 
Chamber’s World Trade Committee, 
will address the dinner session on the 
“Economic Outlook.” He will be pre- 
sented by Marjorie Tussing, banquet 
chairman. 

Mr. Johnston is owner and operator 
of the Blue Hills Farm in Roanoke. As 
president of the Roanoke Chamber of 
Commerce, businessman, and represen- 
tative on special assignments for Vir- 
ginia and the United States govern- 
ment, he has earned an international 
reputation. On special assignments for 
the U.S. State Department, he was sent 
to Australia, New Zealand, India and 
Pakistan, and represented the U.S. De- 
partment of Commerce on the Trade 
Mission to Tunisia. Recently he was a 
special representative of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee to inves- 
tigate the Foreign Aid Program which 
took him to Southeast Asia. 

H. I. Willett, superintendent of the 
Richmond City schools and a past 
president of the American Association 
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of School Administrators, will speak 
at tne afternoon session on “The School 
Sho>—Its Implications in Social and 
Ch: racter Development.” He will be 
int oduced by M. Lester Carper, super- 
int: ndent of Martinsville city schools. 

m Micklem, president of the Vir- 
gina Council of Industrial Education 
Ch bs, will preside at the dinner ses- 
sio:. Chester Lane, vice-president and 
sram chairman, will conduct the 
afternoon session, Clinics will be con- 
ducted on Metal Spinning, Spray Guns, 
anc Automatic Transmissions at the 
afternoon session, followed by a tea and 
fasnion show presented by the Home 
Economics Department of the E. C. 
Glass High School. 

Legistration begins at 9:00 a.m. in 
the lobby of the E. C. Glass High 
School, Lynchburg, with a tour of 
Meade Corporation at 10:00 a.m. A 
tour of Appomattox has been arranged 


for visiting families. 


= 
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Changes at 
University of Virginia 

Dr. James W. Cole, professor of 
chemistry at the University of Vir- 
ginia, has been named dean of the Di- 
vision of General Studies and Services, 
formerly known as Extension Division, 

He will succeed Dean George B. 
Zehmer, who will retire August 31 
as director of the Extension Division. 
Dr. Zehmer, who has headed the Ex- 
tension Division since 1925 and served 
as dean of the summer school from 
1935 until 1947, will continue to teach 
in the School of Education. “The 
present Extension Division, which will 
continue under a new name, is a mon- 
ment to Dr. Zehmer’s unflagging zeal 
nd the able work he has done over a 
third of a century”, says President 


» 


Colgate Darden. 

Dr. Cole became a full professor at 
the University this year where he has 
been teaching since 1938. For two 
years before that he was a research 
chemist for the Du Pont Company. In 
1°52-53 he served in Washington as 
program director in the division of 
scientific personnel and education of 
t!e National Science Foundation. Dur- 

the current session he organized 
ard directed the academic year insti- 
tite for teachers of science and mathe- 
matics. He will continue as director 
this program and also plans to con- 
tiiue teaching chemistry. A native of 
Norfolk, Dr. Cole did his undergrad- 
u te and graduate work at the Uni- 
v rsity of Virginia. 
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ACROSS THE NATION 


Teacher organizations in cities and counties in many 
sections of the United States have for years sponsored 
Washington National Group Insurance as one of their 
TEACHER WELFARE PROJECTS. 


If your Association does not now have this valuable form 
of “income protection”, or wishes to modernize your 
existing plan, is is suggested that you write for further 
information. Our staff of salaried Home Office repre- 
sentatives stands ready to serve you and your Associa- 


tion. 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 
Charles P. Williams, Asst. Supervisor 


503 East Main Street 
Richmond 19, Virginia 























Select with confidence . . . Use with pride... 


The 21st Edition 


20th Century Bookkeeping and Accounting 


By Carlson, Forkner, and Boynton 


This new edition is backed by years of experience in building 
bookkeeping textbooks that are easier to teach and easier to learn. 
“Practical simplicity through modern, realistic practice” were the 
watchwords of the authors in preparing the twenty-first edition. 
Many improvements and innovations based on research; talking 
and listening to teachers, school administrators, consultants, and 
businessmen; and experimentation and change are included in this 
new book to make it a functional teaching and learning tool in the 
bookkeeping classroom. 

The twenty-first edition is a book you will take pride in using 
because it can be learned by your slow students, yet will be chal- 


lenging to the best students. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 27 @ New Rochelle, N. Y. @ Chicago 5 @ San Francisco 3 @ Dallas 2 
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WAYNESBORO EDUCATION ASSOCIATION President Truman Southall 
(left) and John W. Garber (right), newest member of the Waynesboro School 
Board, are admiring a watch held by VEA President M. Harold Bell, superin- 
tendent of Harrisonburg schools. The watch was given to Mr. Bell by the Har- 
risonburg school administrative staff at Christmas. 


Mr. Bell addressed the February 25 
dinner meeting of the Waynesboro 
Education Association, speaking on 
school legislation and prestige of the 
teaching profession. 

The VEA president, in referring to 
the McCue Bill, stated ‘““We accept the 
fact that requirements for professional 
education should be studied and that 
there are too many courses in method- 
ology, but we can only keep our pro- 
fession strong by maintaining high 
standards.” 

Mr. Bell further said, “The high 
standards of our association, and of the 
teachers who compose it, have kept out 
union affiliations in Virginia.” He told 
of the VEA research work designed to 
improve education in the State. Mr. 
Bell was introduced by J. L. Johnson, 
program chairman. 

Special guests included members of 
the Waynesboro School Board and the 
Future Teachers Club of the Waynes- 
boro High School. 
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Virginians at 
California Meet 

Three Virginia educators crossed the 
nation to California during March to 
attend meetings of the NEA and 
AASA at San Francisco. 

T. Preston Turner attended the 
San Francisco regional convention of 
the American Association of School 
Administrators, March 8-11. Preceding 
this meeting, he had participated in the 
annual convention of the National 
Council on Teacher Retirement held 
in the “Golden Gate City.” The VEA’s 
Assistant Executive Secretary has been 
appointed to the executive committee 
of the National Council by the NEA. 

Joseph B. VanPelt, State NEA 
director and superintendent of Bristol 
City Schools, was in California for the 
NEA Board of Directors meeting at 
San Francisco, March 8-9. 

T. C. Williams, superintendent of 
Alexandria City Schools, attended the 
San Francisco AASA regional meeting. 


Principal Honored 





Edward B. Thomas, principal of 
Bennett-Baldwin Elementary Schoo! in 
Manassas, Prince William County, was 
honored by the faculty and staff ai a 
surprise buffet supper on February 28, 

Since February is the month of 
famous men, the 28th was dedicated 
to the fame of Mr. Thomas, with skits 
and demonstrations highlighting Mr. 
Thomas’ accomplishments. With the 
program set in whimsical vein, a “‘co- 
operative” call was made by the 
sheriff that somebody had gotten into 
the school building. Mr. Thomas 
dashed to the school, finding the cafe- 
teria gaily decorated and greeted by a 
chorus of “This is your night!” Then 
began a series of reminiscences con- 
cerning amusing incidents in his career. 
The annual PTA fair, initiated by Mr. 
Thomas, came into the picture by an 
original poem and parody on Davy 
Crockett concerning Mr. Thomas’ 
money-making skill. “Ranger Mosby”, 
his favorite historical character, was 
present in person and presented Mr. 
Thomas with a commission as a colonel] 
in the Confederate Air Force. To the 
amusement of all, an opaque projector 
showed a series of pictures of Mr. 
Thomas from age one to the present. 

Decorations carried out the historical 
theme, including a Bennett-Baldwin 
school flag designed especially for the 
occasion, the Prince William County 
flag, Confederate flags, and red-white- 
and blue flowers. 

Mr. Thomas is now serving in the 
fifth year of his first full principalship 
at Bennett-Baldwin School. He has 
worked for much needed equipment 
and has developed a high espirit ce 
corps among his staff and faculty. A 
veteran teacher, describing Mr. Thom:s 
as an understanding, sympathetic and 
deserving “boss”, presented him with 
a “long-term contract” to be “signed 
and returned to the office by 9:0) 
o’clock tomorrow morning.” 


Mrs. Catherine S. Arrington, Report-r 
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i Convenient Financing 
y kK Schools in Virginia, like other States, are This room can be moved where needed. Easily 
eal finding the Mobile School Classroom an ideal accommodates a teacher and over 30 students 
MA, answer to today’s alarming classroom short- Is fluorescent lighted, has own clothes closet, 
; age. and is well heated. 
ia YOU OWE IT TO YOUR SCHOOL TO FIND OUT ALL DETAILS. 


FREE Illustrated Brochure 
and Prices. 





on™ 


INCORPORATED 


AMERICAN TRAILER CO., INC. 
5020 Wisconsin Ave., N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Please send me at no cost or obligation an illustrated 
brochure and price list. 
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Y: ed !020 Wisconsin Avenue, N.W. WOodley 6-3231 
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HOTEL JOHN MARSHALL 
Fifth and Franklin Streets 
500 Rooms @ 500 Baths 
Rates from $6.00 

Air-Conditioned Rooms 









HOTEL RICHMOND 
Overlooking Capitol Square 
300 Rooms @ 300 Baths 
Rates from $4.50 
Air-Conditioned Rooms 


HOTEL WM. BYRD 
Opposite Broad Street Station 
200 Rooms @ 200 Baths 
Rates from $4.50 
Air-Conditioned Rooms 








VIRGINIA’S teachers, their friends and guests, will find a most cor- 





dial weleome awaits them when they visit any of these five, fine 






hotels. Good food, good service, convenient location, genuine hos- 





pitality are all here for you—and at moderate rates that spell real 








economy. Make these hotels your home away from home! 
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HOTEL KING CARTER 
Eighth and Broad Streets 
250 Rooms @ 250 Baths 
Rates from $4.00 

Air-Cenditioned Rooms 








oe, 


Old Point Comfort, Fort Monroe, Virginia Rates from 
300 Rooms « 300 Baths $6.00 
OPEN THE YEAR ’ROUND 






ee Dacor GARAGE ACCOMODATIONS Provioeo 8 BY ALL FIVE ines 
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OUTSTANDING SCIENCE TEACHER. Mrs. Roy Helms, teacher of biology 
at Osbourn High School at Manassas, Prince William County, has been selected 
as the outstanding teacher of science on the junior high school level in the National 
Capital Area. She was chosen by the Joint Board on Science Education of the 
Washington Academy of Sciences and the D. C. Council of Engineering and 
Architectural Societies. In recognition of this honor, the former Frances McElroy 
of Gordonsville was honored at a dinner on February 21 at the Willard Hotel, 
Washington, D. C. Pictured with Mrs. Helms (center above) are two 9th grade 


students, Gail McKenzie and Chuck Hesse, and “Uncle Joe.” 


Business Teacher Award 


Mrs. Florence Provance, a 
teacher at Mt. Vernon High School, 
Fairfax County, has been selected as 
“Business Teacher of the Year” for the 
Washington metropolitan area. This 
annual award is made by the National 
Office Management Association’s Edu- 
cation Committee. 

Senior commercial students in the 
area were asked to submit nominations 
for the award. Nominations were 
screened and selected candidates were 
requested to answer comprehensive 
questionnaires concerning their train- 
ing, work experience and record as 
business teachers. Letters from senior 
students were also taken into consid- 
eration. 

Mrs. Provance will receive an en- 

aved desk set at a county-wide meet- 
ing of the Fairfax Education Associa- 

yn scheduled for April 25 at the 
‘nnandale High School. 

A native of Pennsylvania, Mrs. 

rovance holds a Bachelor’s degree 

om Duquesne University, a Master’s 

‘gree from the University of Pitts- 
urgh, and has done additional work at 

1e University of Maryland. She taught 
1 Mississippi and Pennsylvania before 

ming to Virginia. 

Her business experience includes po- 

tions with industry and government. 

1e is active in civic and community 
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affairs. At Mt. Vernon High School 
she has at different times taught all the 
business subjects, acted as assistant 
principal, and served as guidance 
counselor and chairman of the Com- 


mercial Department. 


Secretaries Honored 


Secretaries have their day—in fact 
the whole week of April 20 through 
26 has been designated as Secretaries 
Week—with Wednesday, April 23, 
named as Secretaries Day. Secretaries 
Week was instituted in 1952 by the 
nation’s businessmen to honor the first 
lady of business. 

And secretaries are working to im- 
prove their contribution to the busi- 
ness world with the theme “We Can 
Be Better Than We Are.” The Na- 
tional Secretaries Association promotes 
educational activities, including the 
Certified Professional Secretary pro- 
gram designed to bring professional 
status to secretarial work. Each year 
an increased number of secretaries 
strive to obtain the CPS certificate. 

Members of the Old Dominion 
Chapter in Richmond will speak before 
high school commercial classes and 
secretarial groups during Secretaries 
Week, and they will award a scholar- 
ship to a girl student interested in 
furthering her education for a secre- 
tarial career. 





Have You Seen... 
the Revolutionary 
Bell & Howell 
Specialist 399 
Sound Projector? 
For Information 


or Demonstration 
Write 


W. A. YODER CO. 


714-16 North Cleveland St. 


Richmond 21, Virginia 

















No matter when you come, Atlantic City is 


always ready for you with the greatest 
array of seashore attractions... the famous 
Boardwalk with its shops and shows and 
ocean piers . decks for lazing in the 
sun... the brilliant beach and sparkling 
surf . . . sports of all sorts . . . and hun- 
dreds of fine hotels and motels to fit 


your budget. 


For Complete Information, Write 


Dept. T-10, Convention Hall, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 


ELIE DOE OE RE. 
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The Sheldon 
Basic Reading 
Series 

for grades 1-8 


by Wm. D. Sheldon, Queenie B. 
Mills, Mary C. Austin, Robert A. 
McCracken, and nine contribut- 
ing authors 





THE SHELDON BASIC READING Absorbing stories, written by au- 
SERIES — the series that talks thors who understand a child’s 
WITH children — is an incentive world, lead the pupil to explore 


to creative thinking as well as a and evaluate ideas as he acquires 
scientific guide to reading pro- facility and confidence in read- 
ficiency. ing. 


Virginia Representatives: 
B. N. WOODY, 2813 Clarendon Ave. N.W., Roanoke, Va. 
ALFRED P. MOYSE III, RFD #3, Box #180A, Fredericksburg, Va. 


ALLYN and BACON, INC. ENGLEWoopD CLIFFS, N. J. “ 
























**Even the doors gv all out for safety”’ 
Easy action doors open out— trouble-free 
overhead mechanism remains inside. Safety- 
treated entrance steps are automatically illu- 
minated when doors are open. And, new Saf- 
T-Latch keeps front door closed with a positive 
locking action to assure the utmost safety. 





' j | 





“_< INSPECT THE 


€ THOMAS SAF-T-LINER 
SQ FROM EVERY ANGLE 


~ we 


Safety is standard in SAF-T-LINERS by Thomas. In over 30 years, thousands 
and thousands of Virginia school children have enjoyed the safe, comfortable trans- 
portation provided by Thomas. 

And, Thomas has always been foremost in service. You can depend always on 
Thomas. 

It pays to compare! Before you invest in any school bus, 





ARRANGE NOW FOR 
A DEMONSTRATION 





insist on a demonstration. Compare all buses for safety... Or, write today for a fully illustrate 
feature by feature and dollar for dollar. You'll find, as so UTE RS brochure on the Thomas Saf-T-Lines 
many others have found, that Sar-T-Liner by THomas Your Thomas distributor will gladl ¢ 
gives your school children more protection for your money. HIGH POINT. NC arrange a demonstration for you aw 


answer all your questions. 


PERLEY A. THOMAS CAR WORKS, INC., HIGH POINT, N. C. 


Distributor: BROWN-CLARK Equipment Co., Inc. — 1905 Chamberlayne Ave., Richmond, Va., Phone 3-918 i, 
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Are they covered by 





“ 


Quien 


Last year over one million students were covered by 
Nationwide’s Student Accident Plan—a broad cover- 
age offering benefits for accidental death... loss of 
sight or limbs... plus liberal provisions for medical 
and dental expense. Your students, too, can be pro- 


ety. 


ER 
g SEY, 


. 











“hy ~ home office: Columbus, Ohio 
¢ PEO 






ccident Insurance 


by Nationwide! 


tected by Nationwide — in the gym, playground or 
classroom...during lunch periods...or while travel- 
ling to or from school sponsored activities. For all the 
facts, just mail the coupon below. And remember — 
teachers can also be insured under this low cost plan! 


ee 


: NATIONWIDE Group Sales Department 
: 246 North High Street, Columbus 16, Ohio 


I would like more information on 
Nationwide’s low-cost, broad cover- 


ATIONWIDE 
: NAME : 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


‘ CITY STATE : 


ee 
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SHOW WHAT YOU MEAN, 
with FILM STRIPS 


SHOW WHAT Y 0 lJ MEAN, 


wit FILM STRIPS 





SCIENCE 
GEOGRAPHY 
| HISTORY 
LANGUAGE 
ARTS 
READING 
REMEDIAL 
READING 
AGRICULTURE 
MATHEMATICS 


Hundreds of Colorful, 1958 
State Approved Titles 
Now Available 


Write Today for 
Special Listings and 


Order From 


Capitol Film and Radio Co., Inc. 
19 West Main Street 
Richmond 20, Virginia 
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“LOOK, HEAR, NOW!” 


by DOROTHEA PELLETT 
Audio-Visual Consultant 
Topeka, Kansas, Public Schools 


Just in time for those last-of-school 
parties, and for a round-the-world social 
study trip are the new films here sug- 
gested. 

Preparing for the party, “High School 
Prom” (15 min. color also, Coronet 
Films, Chicago 1, Ill.) puts at ease the 
adolescent whose desire to appear sophis- 
ticated will not permit him to ask: how 
to invite a girl to go with him, what to 
wear, is a corsage expected and how to 
know what kind, how to make and accept 
introductions, how to arrange without a 
car of his own, how to share enjoyment at 
the reception and dance, etiquette of din- 
ing out, how to say ‘‘good night’ ap- 
propriately. The film shows an approved 
variety in the manner of dress and actions 
and shows unapproved behavior as un- 
flattering and dull. These middle class 
ordinary high school students design and 


print their own programs, decorate the 
gym, dance to music of less than a “‘name”’ 
band, and make their evening “‘memo- 
rable.”’ 


Recently photographed in other coun- 
tries, these new films relate geographic 
nature of the land and the traditions and 
culture of its people to explain the pictured 
ways of living. Most note the varying 
degree of change accompanying increasing 
exchange of ideas and goods with other 
parts of the world. Maps and animated 
diagrams help orient places and clarify 
ideas, unfamiliar vocabulary is explained 
or pictured, making this list useful from 
the middle grades up. 

From Bailey Films (Hollywood 28, 
Cal.) **Mexican Village Coppermakers”’ 
(10 min. color) typifies primitive ways 
by documenting life in one village, Mijas, 
a center of homecraftsmen. “People of 
Norway” (14 min. color) and “‘Swedish 
Family Story’’ (14 min. color) show 
work and fun of families in such different 
settings, climate, and tradition. 

From International Film Bureau (57 E. 
Jackson, Chicago 4) “Pepita’s Surprise” 
(16 min. color) pictures a story—the 
little girl and her father boat across the 
lake, see fishermen, street dancers in the 
village, and back home to a birthday party 
with pinata, musicians, and the surprise 
gift. 

From Encyclopaedia Britannica Films 
(1150 Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, Ill.) in 
either color or black-and-white, these films 
follow themes common to study in middle- 
grades through high school, providing 
recent subjects not previously available in 
classroom motion pictures. “Germany: 
People of the Industrial West” (16 
min.) dramatizes postwar problems and 
recovery, links today with its past of 
family and guild industry. “People of 
the Netherlands” (16 min.) shows these 
sea-faring tradespeople who took their land 
from the sea and built up farms and in- 
dustries. “The Amazon” (21 min.) re- 
mains as one of the last frontiers of civili- 


zation, shows in the people and resources 
of northern Brazil great undeveloped po 


tential as we follow the amazing river 
which almost bisects a continent. “Bur na, 
People of the River” (14 min.) in t«rm; 
of different culture and climate, compares 
ways of another people living on a great 
waterway, “Malay, Land of Tin ind 
Rubber” (14 min.) has yet diffe ent 
problems, economic and political, with its 
strategic products and the inter-min led 
races of its position at the ‘‘crossroad: of 
the East.’’ “Thailand, Land of Rie” 
(14 min.), its name translated—‘‘Lanc of 
the Free’’—ttypifies its traditionally inde 
pendent people, happy and adjusted in an 
overpopulated land, with river-valley fam 
ily farms and its ancient and thriving capi 
tal, Bangkok, center of Buddhism. “India, 
Customs in the Village” (11 min.) 
locates the eight large cities but details an 
unchanged self-sufficient typical village |ife 
of the majority of India’s people, cere- 
monies, festivals, caste system, work in 
the fields and homes, prayer in the temple 

From Coronet Films (Coronet Bldg., 
Chicago 1) in color or in black-and-white 
“Yugoslavia” (11 min.) and “Yugoslav 
Village’? (8 min.) made in Bosnia, pic- 
ture village and city life, villagers working 
in the nearby fields, children going to 
school, trading on market day, going to 
church on holy days. The former film 
deals more with products and places, the 
latter with people. “The Philippines: 
Gateway to the Far East” (11 min.) and 
“Life of a Philippine Family” (|| 
min.) compare this young republic’s ways 
with our own farm and city life, its de 
veloping resources and production, and in 
the family film a father tells of simple farm 
and village ways and a birthday celebra- 
tion for his son. “The West Indies: 
Geography of the Americas” (11 min.) 
emphasizes the mixed origin of the people 
and the strategic position of these “‘step 
ping-stones between two worlds’ in his- 
toric and present time, contrasts modern 
and traditional economic and cultural pat- 
terns. 

Films on the movement of people and 
goods might account for some of the 
changes noted in the preceding films 
Recent releases from Young America-M« 
Graw-Hill Text Films (330 W. 42 St., 
New York 18) detail the story: *“Trans- 
portation by Land” (11 min.), **Trans- 
portation by Water” (14 min.) and 
“Transportation by Air” (14 min.) 
using examples of modern types, mainly in 
this country, pointing out the particular 
service each is most suited to accomplis! 
Coronet Films’ very comprehensive film 
covers the three areas in one film: ““Trans- 
portation in the Modern World” (1 
min.) showing also how exchange centers 
on routes have grown with the develor 
ment of this country and that the comple 
transportation facilities sustain our econo 
my, nationally and world-wide, 


NEA CONVENTION 
Cleveland, Ohio 
June 29-July 4, 1958 
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9th Ylows Jo Us 


These are announcements by the 
n anufacturers of new products which 
we believe will be of interest to educa- 
tors. This listing should not be con- 
ued as a recommendation by the 
litor. If unable to find these products 

your locality, your request to this 
agazine for further information will 
» forwarded to the manufacturer. 
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Spot Carbon Products are being uti- 
red to save paper work for teachers. A 
m of specialists in forms development 
d printing brings its time and labor 
saving work in the business world to the 
jucational field. Partly from better ar- 
ngement of data to be recorded and 
partly from the use of spot carbonization, 
relief from the pressures of paperwork is 
being offered to the schools in test forms, 
; well as for report cards. It eliminates 
the need for interleaving carbon sheets and 

provides a method of duplicating only 
the data required on the various shects of 
the form. Special forms are developed, ac- 
yrding to the need of the school. Copies 
f sample forms may be secured from 
Spot Carbon Products, 54 Lafayette St., 
Jew York City.) 

The Duet is a chalkboard and bulletin 
oard unit which is especially adaptable for 
ise in Offices, teachers’ rooms and corridors 
vhere bulletins and notices are posted. The 
halkboard section is available in_ sage 
reen, coral, blue, mauve brown, or spruce 
reen. The bulletin board may be secured 
n tan or gray cork. The unit has an ex- 
truded aluminum frame and chalk tray 
ind is ready for easy installation on any 
vall. (Son-Nel Products Co., 900 - 19th 
Avenue, Oakland 6, Calif.) 

The Professional Two-in-One 16 mm 
ound motion picture projector with built- 
n 18” x13” screen is intended for both 
ear projection and conventional use. In- 
orporating the famous Bell & Howell 
Filmo-sound 385 optical sound 16 mm 
nechanism and 15 watt amplifier, it is 
oused in an attractive grey plastic-covered 
ase for maximum portability. The ex- 
reme wide-angle 14 mm lens and the tall 
two-suiter’ shape of the case make pos- 
ible the Two-in-One’s use of the largest 
elfcontained scrcen available on any sound 
yrojector. Made of special unbreakable 
ranslucent plastic, the screen affords an 
inusually wide viewing angle and an ex- 
remely sharp image. Black shielding on 
ill four sides of the light beam prevents 
iny ambient light from dulling the image. 
The result is good picture contrast, even 
n a fully-lighted room. 

A multiple-purpose automatic shutoff 
switch stops the projector when the show 
s completed. It also automatically stops 
he projector when the lower film loop is 
ost or when torn sprocket holes or faulty 
splices pass through the mechanism. Thus 
he unit can be used to inspect a film in 
advance of a regular showing. 

Conventional use of the Two-in-One 
for front projection on larger screens is 
juickly arranged by swinging the mirror 
out of the light beam and replacing the 
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lens with one of normal 2-inch focal 
length. The 8-inch speaker is positioned 
in the projector case so that during rear 
projection the sound comes from behind 
the screen. The speaker is removable for 
placement where desired during front pro- 
jection. Price complete for Two-in-One 
projector is $698.50. (Triangle Pro- 
jectors, Inc., 3706 Oakton St., Skokie, 
Ill.) 

Hyga-Burro and Hyga-Curry are new 
cleaning ‘“‘twins’’ for chalkboard main- 
tenance. The Hyga-Burro features a special 
serrated leather on sponge rubber, perman- 
ently adhered to a plastic holder styled to 
the hand. It erases and cleans the board 
and eliminates the gray look. The Hyga- 
Burro can be cleaned while in use, right at 
the chalkboard, with the Hyga- Curry. 


Southern Region 
Appointment 


Dr. Walter S. Newman, president 
of Virginia Polytechnic Institute, has 
been appointed to the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Southern Regional Edu- 
cation Board by Governor Luther H. 
Hodges of North Carolina, chairman 
of SREB. 

Dr. Newman is a member of the 
Board from Virginia, which also in- 
cludes Governor J. Lindsay Almond, 
State Senator Lloyd C. Bird, and Dr. 
Robert P. Daniel, president of Virginia 
State College. 



















TEACHERS PLACEMENT SERVICE 


Nation-wide 


We can place teachers in the best positions they are capable of holding in PRIVATE 
SCHOOLS or PUBLIC SCHOOLS or COLLEGES in any location preferred. We have 
vacancies constantly. Write us stating your case. No obligation until acceptance 


of position. 
1950 LeVeque-Lincoln Tower 
Columbus 15, Ohio 


SOUTHERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


of Richmond 

Prompt and efficient service to teachers and administrators. 
213 Broad-Grace Arcade — Telephone MI 3-6314 

Member N. A. T. A. 
SUSAN F. GUESS 


VERNON M. RIEGEL, Manager 
Phone: CApital 4-2882 


N.A.T.A. 








FRANK HURLEY 














C. D. GUESS 


Gulf Teachers Agency—Ocala, Florida 


Serving all areas where vacancies may occur, especially in the FLORIDA schools. 
SALARIES GOOD. No enrollment fee required. Write briefly qualifications, and request 
registration form. Now preparing files for 1958-59 placements 


Established 1928—Observing our 30th birthday 1958—Let us serve you. 
Grand Rapid: 7, 


DUDLEY’S EDUCATIONAL BUREAU ¢::”:?:":’ 


We place our teachers in good positions. 47th year of service. 
Write for registration blank. 


DELBERT E. TENDYKE, Director Phone CHerry 3-5880 


ADAMS 
























304 Alger St., S.E. 








Vacancies Today—$360-$820 mo. 


Florida—Maryland—Virginia—New York 
TEACHERS AGENCY 605 14th St., N.W. * Washington 5, D.C. - Member NATA 














syrtionsl. | | Meals seaetcee ek te 
Schoo Assomblies | 


and college placement service. Positions 
The leader of d blies in the south 


ROBERT E. ROTH, Director 
Drawer 3387—Greensboro, N | 

The Complete 

Educational Entertainment Program Service 


waiting at excellent salaries. Write, telling 
us about yourself. 
The Baltimore Teachers Agency 
William K 
516 N. gnertes St., 
Member N.A.T 





Yocum. Mgr. 
Baltimore 1. Md. 
(Ket. 1925) 














wae SOCIAL HOLIDAY SEMINAR == 
Foreign Affairs—Radio—TV 
Dir.: Prof. Logan Crerntens V.P.1. 


June 28 - Aug. 27........ 
Visit 10 Universities, 8 ane og _=— 
Worlds Fair. 30 other Cultural Tours available. 
Write for Brochure—Program—Plans 
CULTURAL TRAVEL COUNCIL 
(Travel arrangements by Simmons Tours) 
New York 22, N. Y. 








BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 


CONSIDERED 
by cooperative publisher who offers authors early | 
publication, higher royalty national distribution, | 
and beautifully designed books. All subjects wel- 
comed. Write, or send your MS di 
nea a ao OK "ase ierwe avenue | | 
NEW YORK 17, N. 441 Madison Ave. 
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BUY WHOLESALE! 





SEND FOR FREE 1958 
SPRING-SUMMER 
COLOR-CATALOG 


Over 2,000 Items 
Beautifully Illustrated 


Schools and teachers can now save 
30% to 50% on Nationally Ad- 
vertised Merchandise. Terrific 
Savings! Make money spare time 
taking orders from others. 


IDEAL FOR: 


School & Church 
Fund-Raising 
Part time selling 
Premiums—Prizes—Gifts 


Watches, clocks, rings, appli- 
ances, cookware, dinnerware, 
silverware, luggage, power tools, 
sporting goods, bicycles, toys, 
typewriters. 


Send for Free Catalog Now! 
Visit our showroom 


Wholesale Division, 
BEST PRODUCTS COMPANY 


W. Marshall St. at Bishop Rd. 
Richmond 26, Va. 


CLIP AND MAIL THIS COUPON NOW 


ami tc aa aati tacts — 


| Wholesale Division ! 
| Best Products Co. 
| 4909 W. Marshall St. | 
[| Richmond, Va. | 
| Please send FREE 1958 Spring-Summer I 
Catalog. . 
ae a ee eee | 
puede ee : 
we ae. Se ee State | 
j Name a : 
IPosition _._________ weeded | 
Md re 
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GLANCES AT NEW 


The High School in a Changing World, 
1958 Yearbook, American Association 
of School Administrators, 1201 Six- 
teenth St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
Prepared by AASA Commission on The 
High School in a Changing World, 
John H. Fischer, chairman; Virginia 
member serving on Commission, Clar- 
ence H. Spain, principal, Binford Junior 
High School, Richmond. 383 pages. 
$5.00. 

Charged to take a new look at Ameri- 
can secondary education and to consider its 
role in the ‘‘fabulous era now opening out 
before mankind’’, the Commission has ex- 
amined the current situations in our 
schools and in our culture and looked into 
the future. The yearbook points out how 
junior high schools and senior high schools 
may help young people strengthen them- 
selves and use their cultural heritage to live 
well with themselves and all mankind. In 
a day of fresh public appraisal of educa- 
tion, this book reaffirms the Association’s 
belief that ‘‘our schools must be dedicated 
to the sound education of every youth 
whatever his talents or his handicaps.’’ 
The attractively designed book looks into 
the schools of today and tomorrow—and 
concludes that the mission of the secondary 
school is to be a dynamic force in perpetu- 
ating and refining our democratic society. 


Learning to Use Arithmetic Series, by 
Agnes G. Gunderson, George E. Hol- 
lister, Joseph H. Randall, Joseph J. 
Urbancek, F. Lynwood Wren, and J. 
Wayne Wrightstone. D. C. Heath and 
Company, Boston 16, Mass. Beginners 
Book and Teachers Edition $.64; Grade 
I Text and Teacher's Edition $.76; 
Grade 2 Text and Teacher's Edition 
$1.00; Grades 3-6 Text and Teacher's 
Edition $2.52; Grades 3-5 Workbocks 
and Teacher's Editions $.92. 


In this new and complete series on 
Learning to Use Arithmetic for the ele- 
mentary grades, color and action make 
arithmetic appealing and understandable to 
the child, and provide all possible answers 
for the teacher. The program makes /earn- 
ing the lasting result of thinking. Auxil- 
iary materials are an enlivening feature of 
the program and age levels advance from 
book to book to keep pace with the growth 
of pupils, Teachers will welcome the 
complete flexibility of the Teachers Edi- 
tions of Book 3-6. Looseleaf books, 
bound in white cloth with color design, 
consist of two parts—(1) a Teachers 
Guide, paralleling page-by-page the Pupils 
Textbook for the same grade and (2) the 
Pupils Textbook itself with all answers 
clearly overprinted in blue. With the 
loose leaf device, the teacher can make any 
rearrangement desired, inserting or remov- 
ing pages for convenience, or adding pupil 








records. Sufficient guide material is given 
to provide for individual preferences among 
teachers as well as for individual differ- 
ences among children. 


Child Growth in Reading, by Guy 
Bond and Eva Bond Wagner. Lyons ¥% 
Carnahan, Wilkes-Barre, Penn. 185 
pages. $3.00. 

This professional book is written for 
parents and teachers of children who are 
learning to read; for adults interested in 
helping children prosper in reading, in 
school and in life. 


Economics and You, by Sol Holt and 
H. L. McCracken. Charles Scribner's 
Sons, New York 17, N. Y. 549 pages. 
$3.68. 

For teaching a fundamental under- 
standing and appreciation of our free enter- 
prise system this book was written. It 
leads students from the known to the un- 
known, from the familiar to the un 
familiar, from experiences of youth to the 
realities of adulthood, making them eco 
nomically literate. 


Robert Russa Moton of Hampton anid 
Tuskegee, by William Hardin Hughes 
and Frederick D. Patterson. The Uni 
versity of North Carolina Press, Chapel 
Hill, N. C. $4.00. 

This memorial biography of an ont 
standing Negro educator is a running com 
mentary on race and human _ relations 


during 1890-1935. 


Trigonometry for Secondary Schools, 
by Charles H. Butler and F. Lynwood 
Wren. D. C. Heath and Company 
Boston, Mass. 360 pages. $2.96. 
Planned and written to provide a text 

book in plane and spherical trigonometry 

particularly adapted to the needs of higl 
school students, this second edition in 
cludes improvements in symbolism and 
gives increased emphasis on ‘‘General 
Properties of Trigonometric Functions.”’ 


Dictionary of Spanish Literature, by 
Maxim Newmark. Philosophical Li 
brary, New York 16, N. Y. 352 pages 
$7.50. 

The primary aim of this book is to 
serve as a convenient reference work for 
American students of Spanish and Spanish 
American literature. Treatment is concise 
factual and objective. 


Living in the Social World, by James A. 
Quinn and Arthur Repke. J. B. Lip- 
pincott Company, New York, N. Y. 
Now in its third edition, the authors 

point students to long-term trends in liv- 

ing in a normal society rather than the 

unusual and unnatural aspects of a dis- 

organized world. Emphasis is on the im- 

portance of social relations in human 

behavior and culture. 
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: School Savings Record Educational Secretaries to Hold Colorado. Tuition: $30 for the two- 
Smyth County schools sold a total Summer Workshop—tThe National —_ week period, $20 for one week. 
: } $22,963.65 in U.S. stamps and Association of Educational Secretaries 
> e owe . ° . e aD 
’ , NAES) is joining forces with the 
bonds during the first semester of this ( ape ; 
school year P Colorado Association of Educational AASA Announces 1961 Conven- 
Sie Miata Rowe of Clliinls Secretaries and the Denver Public tion Dates—The American Associa- 
: ieeia oi dee Smyth County School Schools Clerks and Secretaries to hold tion of School Administrators has 
. . . . . 
$.vings Committee, has reported record 0 * workshop at the University of Colo- = announced that in 1961 regional con- 
I has through Veneuary in the following rado in Boulder, July 7-18. Registra- ventions will be held in San Francisco, 
given eae tions due not later than June 1, should Feb. 25-28; St. Louis, March 11-14; 
am } : ¥ 4 s ‘ 
nee be sent to Glenn Jensen, University of | and Philadelphia, March 25-28. 
Walkers Creek $ 104.00 at ee eh ee sa 
Sugar Grove 300.00 
an : Carnegie 412.80 
185 Atkins . 446.25 ew HORIZONS 
Seven Mile Ford 461.30 iggest 
n for Chilhowie 700.00 
© are Rich Valley 921.95 
ed in Oak Point 1,492.00 
ae Marion Primary 1,530.00 
Riverside 1,766.70 
and Marion intermediate 1,750.00 
ners McCready 2,075.00 To grade school teachers 
age ° 
' Saltville 2,965.65 Although the youngster 
‘ at right is younger than 
ider Allison Gap 3,025.00 elementary school child, 
ater Marion High School 5,013.00 the idea outlined here 
- it —__—— may be happily applied 
- Total $22,963.65 to any grade. 
un 
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reasons for using the WORKBOOKS for 


Quthmelic We Yeed 


BUS WELL BROW NELL SAUBLE 


e work planned to enrich the teaching of new topics 
or to provide practice on operations previously taught 





emphasis on understanding arithmetic processes 
problems relating to child’s experience © gaily illustrated 


relationships stressed throughout e@ clear and simple presentation 


carefully indicated optional material @ extra work for slower students 


parallels text; does not duplicate material 


e large pages with lots of work space 


write for full information to 


Gunn and. Company 72 Fifth Ave., New York 11 











137. The Wheels of Progress. A 16 152. Packet containing List of Hotels, 

page cartoon-type booklet, with Motels and Guest Houses; Calendar 

Study Guide, dealing with railroads of Summer 1958 Events; and 

and twelve basic industries, Class Train, Plane and Bus schedules into 

O URS FOR quantities of pupil booklet on sub Atlantic City. (City of Atlantic 
sequent request. (Association of City) 





THE ASKING ss American Railroads) 


138. Catalogs on Summer Sessions offer 


ing complete programs for teachers 
at Los Angeles or Santa Barbara in PLAN N ] 
When using the coupon below, please southern California and at Berkeley | a 












































print your name and address. Be care- or Davis in northern California Your Saumecs Veotion T ith 
ful to show only the address to which (University of California at Los Pp ee pei 1 CIR LE Tt UR = 
you wish the material sent. If time is Angeles) PRE OREO SS nf sh TOURS 
important, write directly to the adver- 3. Help! Help! Help! An illustrated we (Our Eleventh Season ) a 
tiser. When you use the convenient booklet for persons who have writ- California and the Golden West 
coupon for ordering several items, your ten manuscripts and are interested Canada and New England 
name will be passed on to the adver- in book publication. (Greenwich Mexico and the Deep South 
tisers who will send you the material. Book Publishers) College credit offered on most tours. 
Also liberal deferred payment plan. 
USE THIS COUPON Write NOW: 
— _— a Inc. Available in School Ci T 
ept. C, - Michigan Avenue year of 1957-58 only. ircie ours 
Chicago 1, Illinois 
_ Send me the items covered by the numbers circled. I indicate quantity de- 241612 Hillsboro Street 
sired where more than one copy is available. 3¢ is enclosed for each number P.O. Box 5426 
circled. ‘ a State College Station 
_—_— SS 2 RALEIGH, NORTH CAROLINA 
EE ee eee eT Per ee 
EE ee re GE Wie + Oecd eps ae 
NR Reales aii’ uve ei ivgsupads oaccad babits «otal 1] VIRGINIA ENGRAVING COMPANY 
nT Oo Gs So 8 oa Cae a SP ol Ped baal es GEC a Ueels vee Bee : 
a ° . Makers of Fine Printing Plates 
Casta ee as 608s © He oes tke eee 6 Oe eee se a eee 
N. 14 a . VA. 
I ns ens ee s40.a0 sities ee ee | sre hie ata stag 8 
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‘Super Custom 


























The whole front of the new Wayne Super Custom Bus 
Body is wider and the big, new safety plate glass 
windshield takes full advantage of this greater width 
to give the driver a much broader angle of vision 
There’s more close-up down vision, too. You'll like the 
new Select-O-Jet air intake . .. handsome new console 


front heater . . . new always-in-view electrical control 





panel... new driver's window with extruded aluminum 
sash for smooth, easy operation . . . new entrance with 
exceptionally good head clearance . . . wrap-around 


visibility at the rear... strongest construction for pas- 


senger protection... and the many other outstanding 
features. Get in touch with us now. We'll be glad to 


arrange a demonstration without obligation. 


Baker Equipment Engineering Company 


Summitt & Norfolk Streets 
Richmond 11, Virginia 

















Today, any part of the world is only a few hours 
away tomorrow, only a few minutes. But 
understanding between many peoples of the globe 
is still poles apart. In such a world the teacher's 
role never has been more important. 

The Bank of Virginia traditionally has recog- 
nized the leadership of teachers and their special 
needs. Now, more than ever, this bank wishes to 
serve Virginia teachers. 


Whether your Summer improvement project may 


be visits to foreign lands for first-hand information 
or a course of study nearer home, this bank wel- 
Loans on 


comes the opportunity to assist you. 


NO DISTANT DRUMS, NO FAR FRONTIERS! 





special terms, checking, savings, bank-by-mail, trust 
and other financial services are a part of the useful 
and pleasant banking so many have enjoyed 
through the years. 


You are cordially invited to come in and let this 
friendly bank help you complete your Summer 
plans. 


THE BANK OF VIRGINIA 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
Member Federal Reserve 


RICHMOND ® PETERSBURG ®@ 
NEWPORT NEWS ® PORTSMOUTH ®@ 


ROANOKE 
NORFOLK 











